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Roofings of 
Known Quality 


ss long established and widely known quality of Barrett Everlastic 
Roofings eliminates risk and uncertainty from roofing purchases. 


These roofings are made by the company that has been the leading 
manufacturer of roofing materials for over fifty years. They are 
giving perfect satisfaction on thousands of farm buildings, country and 
city homes and factories all over America. 


You can use them on any and every steep-roofed building about the place. 
They are made in four styles — two forms of Shingles and two of Roll Roofings. 


wo ho: 


Both styles of Everlastic Shingles are surfaced with real crushed slate in rich 
art-tones of red or green. You can’t buy more artistic roofs at any price. 


They are low in price, easy to lay, highly fire resistant and wonderfully durable. 


One style of roll roofing is also slate surfaced in red or green. The other — 
Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing —is plain surfaced and gives unfailing satisfaction 
wherever this type of roofing is needed. 


Illustrated booklets of each style of Everlastic, free on request 
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_ Everlastic 
*‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


This is one of our most popular roofings. A recog- 
nized standard among “rubber” roofings. Famous for 
durability. Made of high-grade waterproofing ma- 
terials, it defies wind and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under all weather conditions. 

Tough, pliable, durable and very low in 
price. It is easy to lay, no skilled labor 
required. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Slate Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with 
genuine crushed slate, in two natural shades, 
red or green. Needs no painting. Handsome enough 
for a home, economical enough for a barn or garage, 


Combines real protection against fire with beauty, 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4 Shingles-in-One) 

Made of high-gradethor- 
oughly waterproofed felt 
and surfaced with crushed 
slate in beautiful natural 
slate colors, either red or 
green. Laid in strips of 
four shingles in ome at far less cost in labor and time 
than for wooden shingles. Give you a roof of artistic beauty 
worthy of the finest buildings, and one that resists fire and 
weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


‘ Made of the same durable slate-surfaced 

red or green) material as the Multi 

les, but cut into individual shingles, 

8x12 %% inches. Laid like wooden shingles 

but cost less per year of service. A 

finished roof of Everlastic Single Shingles is far more beautiful than 
an ordinary shingle roof and needs no painting. 


House and barns protected 

with Everlastic Shingles. 

Small building in- fore 
ground covered with 

— ‘Rubber’ Roof. 
8: 








AST year Firestone lifted 

the "30x3%- inch tire out 

' from all the sizes made and 

, | | focused attention on it—as the 

B only tire size capable of quantity 

t | production. And not only the 

} tire user but the wile: tire 
® industry responded. 








' Firestone built an exclusive 
§ factory devoted to this size— 
— and worked out a specialized 
} way of manufacturing this tire 
B in quantity—without a back- 
f ward move—every tire good. 


) Today—while others are cen- 
_ tering on the tire for owners 
| of small cars, the Firestone 34- 

inch is out in front with a 
highly specialized and bed- 
tock economical method of. 
I penufacture. 








_. Firestone is. two years ahead because 
| Firestone saw two years ahead—and 
4 you owners of light cars get the benefit. 


Most Miles | 
per Dotiar 
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If All Carlot Buyers 


Came 


to You at Harvest Time— 


you could pick and choose; a good 
market would be assured; returns would be 
certain and prompt. Your problem of market- 
ing would vanish. 


But the Mountain cannot be brought 
to Mahomet. Instead, your fruits or vegetables 
must go to market. 


To bring you the best returns, to re- 
lieve you of selling worries, to eliminate risks— 
American Fruit Growers Inc. offers its services. 


A highly specialized sales organiza- 
tion is the means of bringing you these results. 
Daily market reports from every carlot market 
keep these specialists advised. 


All carlot markets are covered by 
Branch Houses, salaried representatives and 
brokers. This organization places your offer- 
ings daily before hundreds of carlot buyers. It 
seeures you F.O.B. sales. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. is log- 
ically able to prevent glutted ‘markets. It is 
serious in its endeavor to better this industry. 
We have encountered and solved growers’ 


problems by owning and operating orchards |r 


and farms. 


You virtually add a tremendous sales 
force to your business when you call in Ameri- | 
can Fruit Growers Inc. You are represented 

in every carlot. market simultaneously. : 
after year you are assured of favorable sales — 


even before you plant. 
Does this service appeal to you? 


Rates are on a percentage basis— 
framed to meet your actual requirements. Full 


information on rates will be forwarded with |e #= 


dispatch. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS INCORPORATED 


Executive. Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An organization engaged in large scale pribiieciion and 
Nation-wide distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables 


Branch ieiaia of the American Fruit Growers Inc. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS INC. 
A. F. Young Division . : 
Crutchfield, Woolfolk & Clore Division ; 
Crutchfield & Woolfolk Division 
American Fruit Growers Inc... .  . 
American Fruit Growers Inc. . ‘ ra 
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Distributing Organizations in California and Florida with Branches 


American Fruit Growers Inc. of California 
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Apple Packs of the Northwest 


By C. J. Lewis and O. L. Fish, Oregon 


‘S\ UR present system of apple pack- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest, 

AJ which is taken for granted to be 
‘tie best found today in the United 
tates, is the result of 20 years of ex- 
periment and evolution. This statement 
4s true for the package, the methods of 
sacking and the style of pack. Is it any 
wonder then that the Pacific North- 
occasionally becomes somewhat 
irritated when at nearly every session 
ff Congress, some eastern combina- 
tion or government official becomes in- 
erested in ge our package or 
‘ur style of handling? The west 
feels, and truthfully, that since they 
have evolved and a the apple 
packing business, that they should be 
consulted if changes are desired. 


4 The Box 
© Ten or 15 years ago, many sizes 
~f boxes were used. The Northwest 
finally able to eliminate all but 
‘two, those known as the “standard,” 
‘and the “special,” and at last the spe- 
tial box has been eliminated, until 
oday we have only the standard box. 
This measures 10%x11%x18, has 
ved itself adapted to our apples, 
ms made heavy enough to meet the 
‘Wear and tear of the trade, and has 
become accepted the world over as the 
ndard apple box. These boxes are 
fe out of various materials. The 
Boxes which are preferred, however, 
‘Bte the white and yellow pine boxes. 
‘Spruce is occasionally used, fir rarely, 
‘and hemlock practically never. 


am Paper 
im Experience is gradually teaching us 
Him te kinds of paper which are espe- 


pe 
Wi 

¢ 

of 


‘Wally adapted for the apple box. From 
th ry start, we have clung to the 
-B0-C: liners. Two of these liners 
are placed in the empty box, before 
¥ 7 ting, sufficient paper is left 
a jing over the edge of the box so 
"4 fter the package is completed, 
liner will cover the top. The 
rs principal value is in keeping 
ust and dirt away from the fruit. 
> Formerly, layer paper was very gen- 


¢ 
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erally used, a rather heavy cardboard 
much the nature of blotting paper, was 
_ in between every two layers. 

uring the past few years, however, 


but little of this paper has been used. 


This paper came into vogue during the . 


days of the straight pack, when there 
was much bruising and injury-to ap- 
—_ But with the introduction of the 

iagonal pack, there is little need of 
layer paper. Wrapping paper is still 
used, for all the higher grades. Pos- 
sibly a few of the third grade apples 
this year will not be wrapped, owing 











Figure 2 


to the scarcity and high price of paper. 
There are several sizes of paper used, 
as follows: 


Count per box 
86 to 36 
64to 80 
88 to 150 

168 to 216 9x 9 

Liners: News sheet 18x26 

It requires 7% pounds of liners to 
every 100 boxes, or 50 pounds for each 


car of fruit. 
The paper has changed somewhat in 
weight. 


Size in inches 
12x12 
11x11 

10x10 

















ormerly thick, heavy papers 
were —, ee we ong light, —— 
Ts. ght, tough paper mee 

bil the requirements of the trade, and 
makes a very neat a The 
paper used in the photos in article 
was too heavy, causing excessive 
egies 4 and rather an un- 
tidy pack. The paper is of value, re- 
ducing bruises, a —— mo bs 
and confi specimens of fruit which 
the moisture 


_ may break poke a a 


or disease not easily spread 
through all the package. The amount 
of wra: paper needed for a car- 
load of 756 boxes is as follows: 
16 lbs. to ream_.50 Ibs. for 90 boxes 
14 lbs. to ream_.50 Ibs. for 120 boxes 
12 Ibs. to ._50 Ibs. for 140 boxes 
On a flat. rate this would give about 


50 pounds of paper for every 100 


Me Ss 


boxes or 320 pounds of wraps per car. 


Relation of Grading to Packing 

Before entering a discussion of the 
subject of packing, it is well to pause 
for a few moments on the i of 
grading because it is absolutely im- 
possible to do good commercial pack- 
ing unless good grading is first prac- 
ticed. While at Oregon Agricultural 
College, we conducted numerous pack- 
ing schools. We made it a policy to 
first drill the students very thoroughly 














Figure 3 


on grades. Some people’s eyes are 
defective and will not allow the owner 
to detect slight differences of size, so 
essential to good packing. Such peo- 
ple had better be used in some other 
capacity than packing. Grading and 
sizing was formerly all done by hand, 
but more and more it is becoming a 
machine process. The determination 
of imperfections and colors depends 
upon the human eye, but a machine 
can grade according to weight or size 


as good as the average grader can do 


it, much quicker, and much cheaper. 

We only know of one or two large 
handlers of fruit in the Pacific North- 
west at the : 
cling tenaciously to hand grading and 
i The introduction of the ma- 
has speeded up ing. Ten 
or 12 years ago, many packers only 
handled 35 or 40 boxes a day, and 
finally would perhaps speed up to 80 
boxes a go At the present time 125 
boxes can fuected from the aver- 
age packer. Occasionally we hear of 
a packer who can handle 200 boxes a 
day, but this is abnormal. The variety 
of the apple, and its size and working 
conditions ail contribute to the num- 
ber of boxes which an individual can 
pack during a day. 

The style of fruit packing has gone 
through - very radical evolution. Up 
to about 20 years ago, when ap- 


een: 


deg ey 


sizing. 
chines 


eee 


resent time who still _ 


ples were placed in boxes, they were 
simply poured in and the cover nailed 
on. This system of packing led to 
much bruising, allowed too many large 
spaces in the pacl:age, so that the 
buyer soon became dissatisfied. The 
next step was the jumble pack, put 
up in much the same way as apples 
are now packed in the east, namely, a 
layer was carefully placed in the bot- 
tom of the package, the apples were 
then rolled in and the cover nailed on. 
This style of pack is still used quite 
extensively in the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict. It has the advantage of being 
cheap, but has the disadvantage, how- 
ever, of not giving as much fruit to 
the _— e as the buyer feels en- 
titled to. Seseadin: the fruit does not 
arrive in the market in good condi- 
tion, and the fruit is unwrapped. 


Straight Pack 


The next step forward was the 
adoption of the so-called straight pack. 
In the straight pack, the rows of ap- 
ples running lengthwise of the box 
always touch both heads. In other 
words, there was an. even layer in 
each case. This pack has been prac- 
tically discarded, for two reasons. In 
the first place, only a small percentage 
of our tonnage will adapt itself to this 

ack, as in handling this, the apples 
to be so packed that a complete 
number reached across the box, such 
as three apples, four, five or six. This 
is impractical as we will show later 
in discussing other pac The great- 
est drawback to the straight pack 
however, was the injury fm We 

Apples come into contact with each 
other largely on two surfaces in the 
straight pack, and the result generally 
meant two large, discolored bruises 
on the fruit. In order to get away 
from the oe ack, an early at- 
tempt was made of diagonal packing, 
and the offset pack was introduced. 
‘The offset pack was a form of diag- 

“onal packing, in which large spaces 
were allowed along the sides of the 
box. The result was that not enough 























ractically the only pack which 
Sotheet recognizes as standard, is 
the diagonal The photos shown 
in this article illustrate very nicely 
various diagonal packs. The great ad- 
vantage of the diagonal pack is that 
no apple is directly over or under 
another apple, but, instead; has nu- 
merous points of contact, each apple 
resting in a pocket formed by the 
apples surrounding it.’ This reduces 
the amount of pressure brought at 
any one point. It also allows a certain 
elasticity, or give, to the entire pack 
when the box is nailed. It gives the 
maximum amount of fruit to the box, 
and it lends itself to practically any 
variety, size, and form of apple. There 
are extremely few npeies but what 
can be nicely packed by the so-called 
“diagonal” p 


The Tier 

Years ago, we used to speak of ap- 

ies almost entirely by the term “tier.” 

¥ tier, we generally meant the num- 
ber of apples that it took to run the 
short way of the box, such as 3, 3%, 
4, 4%, and 5. First would be the 
three tier, meaning that three apples 
would fill up the entire space; by 
8%, we meant that the apples 
were not large enough to fill up the 
entire space but too large to slip down 
the edge of the box and make four 
apples across. The next size of 

es meant that four apples would 
Bn up the entire space along the 
of the box. The next size were too 
small for four, but too large for five 
apples to fill the space, hence we give 
the term, 4%. 

We used to think that tier and layer 
were practically synonymous. We find 
in many of our packs that this is not 
so. This led to confusion. It meant 
nothing to the consumer, very little 
to many buyers, and gradually nothing 
to the packer. Consequently today the 
word tier is rarely used. Occasional- 
ly it is still stamped on the boxes, 
but is gradually being discarded. Now 
we use the word “count” instead. By 
count we really mean the number of 
apples in the box, and gradually the 
buying public is associating more and 
more the number of apples in the box 
than by anything else which 
stamped on the container. 

The skilled buyer knows today 
that most of the large sizes, 
such as the 45’s and 56’s, mean- 
ing that number of apples to the 
box, generally are undesirable fruit. It 
is large and overgrown, and generally 
consists. of such varieties as Wolf 
River, and Glorimundi. These sizes, 
however, have considerable value for 
exhibition purposes. The skilled buyer 
also knows by experience that if he 
is to get the best prices for Spitzen- 
berg and Delicious, that he wants 
igpe which will give him from 72 to 

apples to the box. He is also 
learning that the American trade as 
a whole, for most varieties, likes ap- 
ples which will run around 100 to 125 
to the box. 

For foreign shipment where the ex- 
pense of placing the apples on the 
market is great, the trade’ prefers 
rather small sizes, owing to the fact 
that this gives them a greater num- 
ber of specimens for their money. 
On the whole, we are gradually learn- 
ing, however, that the American trade 
is becoming more and more convinced 
that when it takes 175 or more apples 
to fill the box, that such fruit is apt 
to be decidedly inferior in quality; 
that there are only a very few va- 
rieties with such small apples that 
combine quality at the same time with 
smail size. 

Packers’ Terms 

The skilled ker, however, while 
he has drop the word “tier” has, to 
a large extent, also dropped the word 
“eount.” To him, the word that car- 
ries the style of pack more expres- 
sively is the use of such terms as the 
2-1, 2-2, 3-2, 3-3. Such terms refer 


is 


to the number of apples used in the 
first two rows running shortwise of 
the box. 

Further explanation of these terms 
and the which they embrace, 
giving the number of apples to each 

7 be of woe ie a this eae. 

-1 pack ineludes large apples 
which lu 26 4 B@ te’ tha bok facho- 
sive. In starting this pack, an apple 
is placed in each of two lower 
corners of the box (figure 1) and a 
third peeve is placed in the pocket 
formed by the first two. ‘The fourth 
and fifth 
outer edge o 


—- are placed at the 
the pocket formed by 


counting the number of apples in the 
me Serer and multiplying this total 
ree. 


The second example is when the 
outer rows of a layer reach complete 
from head to head of the box, but the 
middle row has a space at both ends, 
and thus eontains one less apple. We 
=, have just the reverse of this, the 
middle rows touching both heads of 
the box and the outer rows touching 
neither head. The outer rows in this 
case contain one less apple than the 
center. The first and third layers of 
the box would each contain the same 
number of apples, and the second and 

















From Left to Right, Number of Apples in Boxes Are 138, 150, 163, 175 


the third apple, in the sides of the 
box. This is continued until the first 
layer is packed. 

In starting the second layer, the 
arrangement is simply alternate to 
that in the first. In this case the 
first apple in the second layer is 
placed in the poet formed by the 
first three apples in the first layer. 
In this manner the pack is continued 
until the box is filled. 

The term “rows” is-used in most 
tables, such as 4-4, 5-4, 5-5; this refers 
to the number of apples in each row 
running lengthwise of the box. 
The term 4-4, for example, means 
that the three rows running 
lengthwise of the box all have 
four apples each. Most of the 2-1 
packs: have the same number of ap- 
ples in the row. As regards the study 
of the word “rows,” to the beginner 
the following may be of interest, 
There would be two combinations 
which one would find. In the first 
case, the outer rows of a layer touch 
only one head of the box, having 
spaces at the other end. The middle 
row in this case, touches the other 
head of the box, having a space 
at the opposite end, but all ‘the 
rows contain the same number of ap- 
ples. In a box packed this way, with 


apples. In this case, the number of 
apples in the box is,jdetermined by 


fourth layers would be constructed 
alike. To determine the number of 
apples in a box packed in this way, 
count the apples in the top layer, 
multiply by three, and subtract one. 

The term “layer” is used the same 
way as we would use it im describing 
anything else. It simply means the 
number of groups that it would take 
to go across the box once, and would 
have the same significance as a layer 
of cake. In the 2-2 pack (figure 2) 
all layers contain an equal number 
of apples. The 2-2 pack is started 
one apple in one lower corner of the 
box, and a second apple half way 
between the first and the opposite 
lower corner. A third and fourth are 
placed in pockets formed between the 
first two and thus continued until the 
first layer is in. The second layer is 
started by placing the first two apples 
in the pockets formed by the first 
four apples of the preceding layer. 
- In the 3-2 pack (figure 3) an apple 
is placed in each of the two lower 
corners and the third midway between 
the first two. The fourth and fifth 
are ene in pockets thus formed b 
the first three. In the 100 pack, 
of the five rows has four apples each, 
but in the 113 the first layer has three 
rows of five and two of four,. while 
the second layer has three rows of 
a and two * five. : 

In beginning the 3-3 pack (figure 4) 
the first apple is placed in one lower 
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corner of the box, the second in A 
other lower corner, but not quit 





touching the side of the box, but jus 


far enough away to form a " 
the fo iitaeen the pom _ 
side of the box. The third apple 


placed midway between the first 


tae 
a 


















sixth apples each placed in the pocketg 


already formed, and so continued 
the box is filled. 


the second, and the fourth, fifth a 


Skillful packing comes as the resale 










of practice, and practice only. 
an understanding of the rudiments 
good packing and a little i 
there are very few people but w 
in a relatively short time, can put 

a good commercial pack. As reg. 

a few of the points to be kept in ming 


in packing and the handling of equip. 
will 


ment the following suggestions 
be of help. 
placed on a bench with the end away 
from the packer, elevated to an angle 
of about 35 degrees. An elevation of 
about this amount is necessary jg 
order to prevent the apples from rol}. 
ing around in the box after they ar 
once in place. A question which often 


comes to the beginner in packing, is, — 


what direction is the stem of the ap 


ple placed, whether it shall be packed — 


with the stem upward, or stem point- 
ing towards the end of the box. 


All apples are placed on the cheek, 


with stem ends pointing in the same 
direction; this particular placement ig 


necessary because all apples are not: 


uniform in shape, thus forming differ. 
ent sized pockets if they are irregular 
ly placed in the pack. 


Qualities of a Good Pack 

There are certain qualities of a good 
— which can be defined in terms of 

ulge, height of ends, alignment and 
neatness. The bulge, taking both top 
and bottom of the box, should amount 
to about 1% inches. If less than this, 
the pack is not apt to be firm enough; 
if more than this, there is great dan- 
ger of damage to the fruit. Where 
fruit is rather ripe, and getting some 
what mellow, care should be used not 
to have the bulge too high, or the fruit 
will be severely injured. 

Where a packer is having a little 
difficulty in getting a good crown, the 
introduction of the so-called “cheek” 


ae has a tendency to increase the | 


eight of the crown. Setting the ra 
eg on end, what is known as 

at pack, generally lowers the crown, 
and is often the cause of the flat 
—- The oblique pack will give 4 

ulge half way between the two, 
Where the proper bulge cannot be 
obtained, the packer is either unskill- 
ful in the way he manipulates his 
apples, or else is attempting the 
wrong pack for the fruit he has 
handle. If the pack is really firm and 
the sizes of the fruit are uniform 
the style of the pack really adaem 
to the apple handled, there should be 
little difficulty in obtaining a good 
crown. This should start at nothing 
at the ends, and gradually raise at the 
a falling away again to the next 
end. 

The height of ends should be flush 
with the box. Unless a packer cam 
get low ends, he will not have the 
proper bulge. In the open diagonal 


packs, a slightly higher end is allow — 


able than in the flat packs, as ther 
is more give and take in the pack 
Where the ends are too low and 
proper bulge cannot be obtained, the 
difficulty. can be corrected. by a little 
practice on the part of the packer. — 
One or two rows of apples at the 
end of the box, or two of the layers 
can be turned .fiat. This is not 


best commercial practice, but is allows 


able, if the proper height of ends 
bulge can be obtained. Occasio 
a few of the apples are slightly | 


sided, and advantage can be teen 


With. 


In packing, the box js @ 
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this condition to improve the a 
a trifle 


Or the ends can be packed just 
slack and increasing bulge will 
care of itself. If apples are prope 
put up, there sho be good ali 
ment. One can take a pencil or 


thin board and sight along the lin@ 





of apples in different directions, aml 
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vr Py.0 KEEP the boy and girl, too, 
m roll. ‘| on the farm, is the aim of the 
hey ate -& second district agricultural school 
h often of Arkansas, at Russellville. This de- 
cing, is, n was arrived at recently when 
the ‘ap — Hugh Critz, president of the 
packed ™ school, and H. M. Cottrell, agricul- 
d point. turiss of the Arkansas Profitable 
x. Farming Bureau, held a conference at 
» cheek, which the decision was arrived. at to 
e same gperate a completely motorized farm, 
ment ig which the youth of the state will 
are not: be trained in the operation and main- 
differ. tenance of motors of all kinds, to- 
egular- gether with a scientific study of the 
gosts of operating the farm with 
motors as compared with horses and 
k mules. 
a good Farm tractors. will completely re- 
rms of i equines in the field, in orchards 
nt and and in gardens, while gasoline oper- 
th top ated and electrically driven equipment 
‘mount will be installed and used in the farm- 
in this, houses and outbuildings. The agricul- 
nough; tural school farm consists of 340 acres 
it dan- mon which study of farming condi- 
Where oa operations and soil~culture comi- 
some- Dined with greater crop production, 
ed not @ arestudied. It is one of three district 
e fruit agricultural schools of the state and 
rated under the direction of the 
, little State Board.of Agriculture. 
m Horseless Farms Soon 
se the Professor Critz has been brought to 
he the believe that within the next five years 
wt farm motors will almost entirely su- 
TOWN, ede all other power used on the 
e flat farms of Arkansas, and it is his idea 
ive § that the young men and women of 
two, the state should be given every pos- 
ot be @ gible opportunity to study the opera- 
askill- tion of motors under competent 
Ss his instructors. : 
; the To that end the motorization of the 
as school farm will provide opportunity 
n and for the farmers of the state, and espe- 
n and “dally the younger ones, to take a 12 
ate ‘Months’ course in the use and opera- 
ld be of motors of all kinds, to prepare 
good ' them for the coming into use, gener- 
thing A of power farming. Professor 





all 

Cite wants to prepare the young men 
% handle the jobs of overseeing 
Motorized farms, which he _ believes 
4r soon to be common, and by oper- 
the school farm wholly by 















the HP tractors he can give them a prac- 
onal tical education which will provide 
llow- @% pleasant occupation at lucrative in- 
here @ tome, and keep the youth from going 
<< ™ the cities in search of employment. 
te = §«6At the time I am Writing 12 mules 
the used to operate the school farm. 
ittle these, 10 will be sold, one team 
or, kept to do the things which are 
the ical and not economical to do 
ers, motor power. Another object ‘n 
the ining the team of mules is that a 
lowe may be kept on the cost of 


tion, and reliability of power. To 
is end some exhaustive studies will 


e. 
‘Still another reason for retaining 
m of mules is that comparisons 
be made in the cost of feeding 
6 animals, which will be multiplied 
actly to ascertain what the cost of 
Ming 12 bY is aoe be. This feed 
wh wo ve been. charged 
the 10 mules which will be 
marded, is to be fed to dairy cattle, 
exact costs and 
8 will be kept and studied. 
tractors and motor cultivators 














returns from the * 





In the Background Are the Buildings of the Agricultural School at Russellville, Ark., Where Farnring with Power Machinery is Being Taught 


A Motorized Farm in Arkansas 
By Frank E. Goodwin, Missouri 


are to be employed in the production 
of all crops raised on the onal farm, 
including cotton, corn, sorghum, hay, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, as well as 
.put to general use in the orchards and 
garden. 

These tractors will prepare the land 
for the crops, plant the different seed, 
cultivate the growing crops, harvest 
them and haul everything to the’ mar- 
kets. In these various operations the 
students will serve as operators and 





A Young Pupil Learning to Use a Small Tractor in the Arkansas School 


mechanics, and exact costs will be 
kept, including the cost of fuels, lubri- 
cating oils, repairs, maintenance and 
depreciation. Against these costs will 
be figured the sales value of the crops 
raised, increase of crop production, if 
any, and a balance struck to ascertain 
the difference between farming with 
motors and with horses or mules. The 
labor performed by the students will 
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will be taken to town in wagons drawn 
by tractors, and merchandise will be 
brought back on the return hauls, 
exact figures being kept to compare 
with like work with mules, It is the 
intention of Professor Critz to do 
everything on the farm which have 
an equal chance with animals in part 
of economy, with motor power. 

The school farmhouses and barns 
are to be electrified and the electricity 
will be supplied by gasoline-driven 
motors. Complete farm lighting plants 
have been donated to the schoo! for 
installation about the farm home. 

The buildings will all be electrically 
lighted, and such work as can be done 
by power will be studied carefully. 
The cows are to be milked by power, 
the cream -will be separated and 
churned by motor. The feed for the 
cattle will be ground and mixed by 
power, and the offal from the animals 
is to be taken from the barns in 
carriers to manure spreaders, and dis- 
posed of by tractors. 

The washing and ironing for the 
school will be done by motor, students 
doing’ the work under instruction of 
competent home directors: 

President Critz believes that even- 
tually the most progressive people of 
the state will delegate the hard work 
of the homes to electricity, and to 
meet this period with trained young 
men and women, it was decided to 
motorize the school home as well as 


the farm. 
Plenty of Work 


In the school a couple of hundred 
students are being trained in the op- 
eration of modern power machinery, 
and those who successfully pass 
through the various courses and re- 
ceive their diplomas, will, according 
to the belief of Professor Critz, be in 
great demand. Those students who 
have farms of their own, or whose 


turned soil. Then pulverizers were 
run over the land to make as near a 
perfect seed bed as possible. 

Cotton planters were attached to the 
tractor and the crop planted. When 
the young plants were at suitable size 
they were cultivated frequently, and 
finally when the cotton crop is ready 
for picking a mechanical cotton picker 
operated. by a tractor will pick the 


= 
he winter wheat crop was har- 
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vested by tractor power. Oats were 
tractor-drilled last spring, and trac- 
tor-harvested when ripe. Both grains 
were threshed by a thresher owned by 
the school, and operated by the power 
supplied by the school’s own tractor. 
The hay was cut, raked, loaded and 
unloaded, and baled by tractor power 
and the crop will be kept on the school 
farm as feed for the dairy cattle. 
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be charged against cost  Seacttion 
at what farmers would generally have 


to pay for such es a 
s past spring, for example, the 
for a crop of cot- 


land was prepared 
ton. Tractors furnished the power 
formerly supplied by 12 mules. 
The ground was thoroughly and deeply 
plowed by tractor plows, and engine 
disk harrows chopped up the freshly 





' A Tractor-Drawn Disc Harrow Preparing An Old Orchard for a Cover Crop 


a parents are farm owners, will find 


their course of study profitable to 
them when they return to their homes. 
The students who do not come from 
the farms, but who are mechanically 
inclined, and take up the work zez! 
ously, will find ample opportunity to 
obtain pleasant employment, at lucra- 
tive wages, on the farms of those who 
need trained operators and mechanics. 
The young women will, many of them 
find places as'instructors in the vari- 
ous communities of the state where 
the homes will be electrified and 
motorized. 

One feature of the motorized farm 
at Russellville is the easy access it 
gives to the farmers of the state who 
may at any time wish to observe trac- 
tor farming in actual operation, or 
who may desire to study any par- 
ticular problems of tractor work. Any 
farmer living between Little Rock and 
Russellville may make the trip to the 
college farm, spend six hours there 
at Russellville, and return home the 
same day. The same opportunity is 
afforded to farmers living between 
Fort Smith and Russellville. Farmers 
in other of the state can visit 
Russellville without serious inconven- 


The plan has been given the hearty 
endorsement of the Profit- 
able Farming Bureau, 











The corn ¢rop was planted, culti- 
vated and harvested by tractor, and 
when the crop is ready it will be picked 
and husked, or put into silage, by 
motors. 

Last spring’ the orchards were 
worked thoroughly by tractor power. 
The orchards were sprayed by motors. 
It is not possible to pick the fruit 
with power, but the crop, when picked, 












“The Basket—A Package for Many 
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though an effort to straighten out this 
tangle has been made h. the 
presentation to Congress of a bill to 
establish definite standards for ham- 


Of the several packages to be stand- 
ardized by the bill, the number of 
rmissible round stave baskets will 


and one-half bushel and a two-bushel 
basket. But this brings up the in- 
teresting old question of what is a 
bushel ? 

True enough, the bushel is the unit 
of measure for many fruits and vege- 
tables, but it is open to several 
terpretations. We have “struck” bush- 
els, “heaped” bushels, and “weighed” 
bushels, all of which are used 
in certain quarters in the meas- 
urement of fruit offered for sale. 
The “struck” bushel, however, is 
used more often in the sale of 
grain than in the sale of fruit, while 
the pengen bushel is more commonly 
regarded as a fruit measure. The 
eoaes posnet is eager ~ 
most mar’ purposes, particular 
where fruits are being considered, be- 
eause of the variation in weights of 
varieties, and the condition: of the 
fruit at the time it is wéighed. This 
fact is too well known to need any 
discussion here. 

Fruit growers as a whole are more 
or less familiar with the great varia- 
tion which exists in bushel baskets as 
now manufactured, Lerhrmpens § as 
this package is coming into such ex- 
tensive use among orchardists and 
vay meeorg For a number of years 
the bushel basket has been 
as a highly satisfactory package for 
peaches. In some of the important 
peach sections of the United States 
the bushel basket is practically the 
standard p: . But which bushel 
basket—which one of the many styles 
now on the market? 


Baskets Long in Use 


To bring some uniformity out of 
the present confusion, a group of bas- 
ket manufacturers some time ago 
formed an agreement among them- 
selves to manufacture a bushel basket 
of but one size 
sha It is a real 
bushel and comforms in 


By Maurice J. 


which constitutes the beginning of his- 
tory _ us ample réason to believe 
that this popular container had its be- 
ginning somewhere in those prehis- 
toric days, before men recorded their 
doings on stone, and lived in caves or 
tree . At that early period our 
most p ible assumption is that the 
baskets were used for many purposes, 
and woven of some sort of withes. 

The bushel basket, like numerous 
other present day labor-saving de- 
vices, is not an outright invention but 
ag evolution, constantly im- 
proved upon by countless numbers of 
interested and ingenious people until 
the ideal container of the present day 
has been evolved. 


Ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics con- 


Cohan, Indiana 


prints have been found in various 
countries of Europe and form a con- 
necting link in the ancestry of. our 
present day commodity. 
Almost Exclusively American 

It is thought that the first “bushel 
baskets” used in America were prob- 
ably introduced by early English set- 
tlers in the old Virginia colonies. It 
then remained for Yankee ingenuity 
to perfect the container to its present 
high standard and it is something of 
-an anomaly to know that at the 

resent time this package whose or- 

in is plainly discernible in those coun- 
tries bordering upon the Mediterra- 
nean Sea is almost exclusively manu- 
factured and used in its present form 
in the United States. 





One of the Approved Methods of Loading Bushel Baskets in Cars 


tain many pictures of people, appar- 
ently slaves, carrying containers simi- 
lar m shape and evidently also alike 
in size to the present day bushel 
basket. . No definite knowledge is pos- 
sessed as to what these Egyptian 
“bushels” were constructed from, but 
it can readily be assumed that they 
were probably made from the extreme- 
ly tough and durable papyrus which 
grew in great quantities along the 
River Nile. 

Many prints of life in the old world 
prior to the discovery of America and 
extending clear up into the Fifteenth 
century have been disclosed which con- 
tain reproductions of packages simi- 
lar in size and shape to the ideal 
fruit and vegetable p wn 
as the bushel basket. ese old 


The bushel basket is now being used 
for the marketing of an immense va- 
riety of crops throughout the entire 
United States. It is noted for the 
ease with which it can be handled and 
also as a great labor saver. It is 


only necessary to pack this container | 


once and that is in the orchard vor 
field. A type of bushel basket is now 
being constructed that requires no 
nails for the fastening of the cover 
and this feature alone effects a big 
saving in money, time and labor on 
the part of the grower and shipper. 
The commission merchant, receivers 
and jobbers of fruits and vegetables 
find it unnecessary to repack the prod- 
uce which is shipped them in the 
bushel basket. The retailer finds the 
basket an important adjunct to at- 
tractive displays. For these reasons 





American. Fruit Gro Der 


Purposes - 


the bushel basket and produce om, 
tained therein find greater favor » 
the eyes of all these ple and thy 
demand for fruits vegetables 
this particular container is in 1° 
Attractive displays by retailerg 
crease quantity buying by the 
ing public as a customer will oftm 
buy an attractive appearing 
of fruits or vegetables where _ 
wise a peck would have sufficed. Thi 
creates increased demand for thy 
growers’ and shippers’ products, 
sulting in a larger and more profi 
turnover for the retailer, commisgig 
merchafits and receivers. 
A Convenient Package 
If the grower or shipper is 
pelled for any reason to store hy 
~ es for a time before using they 
will find that the bushel bask 
can be stored in a fraction of t 
space required by other containey, 
These baskets are delivered in ¢om. 
pact “nests” and when these nests an 
packed one inside the other the ep 
tainers require a minimum amount @ 
space while they are being haule 
from the receiving point to the @ 
chard or farm as well as during th 
period when they are stored. : 
Another new feature of the bushd 
basket that has recently come to light 
is the reinforcement or center pos, 
which makes this package very mud 
stronger. The center post has 
increased this list of products 
which the basket can be succe; 
utilized. Among the truck crops ny 
shipped in this package in large qua 
tities are sweet potatoes, onions, 
cumbers, carrots, parsnips, pe 
dasheens, peas, beans, peppers, lettur, 
unripe tomatoes and cauliflower. The 
basket has also proved highly se 
cessful for the handling of deciduow 
fruits among these being apple, 
peaches, pears, plums, persimmons ail 
quinces and a large number of grow 
ers have used the package wit 
gratifying results for the transpore 
ing and handling of citrus fruits. — 
This practical and substantial com 
tainer is also being used in the har 
dling of various specialty crops when 
an attractive display and thorough 
protection while in transit are prim 
requisites. Among the latter p 


‘of the field and orchard are 


Brussels sprouts, kale, okra, guavas, 
pecans, beans, radishes, and Damsm@ 
plums. . The package has also bem 
used successfully for the shipping of 
dressed poultry, light meats as 
as various kinds of game and in some 
communities it is almost uni 
used as a very successful type of egg 
case, being utilized for shipping ege 
that are designed for hatching pur 
poses. Such uses are increasing. ~~ 
More than 10,000,080 
baskets . were 
supplied to growers am 
shippers of the 
States during 1919 
one single organi 
and the demand # 
steadily increas 
During the presel 
season many fru 
growers, particularly 
iad districts, = use 
quantities@ 
Seiko! baskets for tht 
first time. Sto 
houses will be 1 4 
with fruit in bushes 
for apples thus store 
keep as well as in a] 
other standard package 
One storage firm” 
New York state, lL} 


that, “In the fall @ 
1919 we had in stom 

several cars of apye 
in baskets which @ 
the spring @. 
These basi 
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With Our Editors 


Wholesalers’ New Move 


THMWE recently organized Affiliated Fruit 
_ | Jobbers’ Conference, an association of 
thi =~ wholesale fruit dealers in Iowa, Kan- 
B «as, Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois and Okla- 
| has for its purpose those activities 
‘that will increase consumption of more fresh 
fruit and the utilization of larger quantities 
for home canning. It is a movement char- 
‘geteristic of progressive business men, and 
“ifs inauguration by an association of whole- 
gale fruit dealers may be considered as 


tthe “marking a new era in the wholesale fruit 


' The Conference already has in action 
Plans that call for the use of modern meth- 
ods that are of most service in stimulating 
jrade.. A large and energetic advertising 
gampaign will be conducted in the daily 
papers and other mediums throughout the 
ittory covered by the association. This 
{™ will aim to whet the appetite of the con- 
® sumer. Retailers will be taught better mer- 
| = ising methods, how to speed their 
arnover, how to boost their sales and 
how to use the advertising that is being 
done by the Conference. Trade practices 
that need correction will be given suitable 
attention in so far as possible. 
This action on the part of the Affiliated 
Fruit Jobbers’ Conference is noteworthy, as 
itis the first concerted action by a group 


ce of wholesale fruit dealers to resort to co- 


“operative advertising of a character that 
will enlarge their trade. There is every rea- 
- gon to believe that the campaign will succeed 
ina very large way, and fruit growers will 
be particularly pleased to see it go. Its suc- 

'¢ess means as much for the grower as it 
does for the jobber. Whatever action stimu- 
lates the consumption of fruit extends on 
down the line to the grower. 


Advertising campaigns for fruit are not, 


new. The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change introduced it some years ago, and 


2B now is spending a half million dollars a yean 


in extending the sale of “Sunkist” oranges 
@ aidliemons. This has been followed by the 
ising of the Florida Citrus Exchange’ 
tor “Sealdsweet’” citrus fruits, by the 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange and Skookum 
ickers’ Association for “Skookum” apples, 
4nd by several other associations for their 
Tespective brands. 
_, Advertising is the most important factor 
in creating and holding trade. In the cam- 
that has been inaugurated by the Affil- 
Fruit Jobbers’ Conference, we believe 
results are certain, and that similar 
tivities will be taken up by other organiza- 
Mons in the wholesale fruit trade. Not only 
an such action be a means of creating in- 
sed consumption of fruit, but it may be 
of bringing about a more friendly 
Uitude between dealer and grower. Each 
Should know more of the other’s problems. 
In the fruit business, the grower seldom 
ers himself about his fruit after it is 
ut of his hands and the money in his 
cket. He assumes the attitude of “I 
lould worry” whether or not the buyer is 
‘to resell it at a profit. This situation 
lot always prevail if fruit growing is 
'develop into a business of importance. It 
'48 much the grower’s business to bring 
out an increased consumption of fruit as 
3s the dealer’s. In fact, if the frui 
wer may truly be compared to . 


t 
“nu- 


facturer it is wholly his business to create 
the demand for fruit; while the dealer fills 
the orders. But it so happens that all of the 
effort in getting the fruit from orchard to 
consumer falls on the dealer in most cases. 
He has the expense of buying the fruit from 
the grower, and the expense of selling to the 
consumer. If the attitude of the Affiliated 
Fruit Jobbers’ Conference is typical, the 
wholesaler feels that the sales stimulation 
is up to him. 


The Apple Crop 


CCORDING to government figures, the 
apple crop at the present timei ndicates 
a harvest of 198,965,000 bushels as 
against 147,457,000 bushels last year, with a 
condition on June 1 this year of 79.3 as 
compared to a condition at the same date 
last year of 67.8. Peaches indicate a yield 
of 45,067,000 as against 50,434,000 last 
year; and pears, according to the forecast 
show almost the same prospective yield as 
that of last year. 

New York, of course, shows up with the 
largest prospective apple crop of any state, 
with 34,312,000 bushels, as against a De- 
cember estimate of 16,800,000 bushels. The 
state of Washington holds second place, 
with a prospective apple crop of 17,056,000 
bushels as against 23,190,000 last December. 
Pennsylvania -is reported with 16,419,000 
bushels in sight, or more than twice as much 
as was produced in the state last year. Vir- 
ginia, too, has a better crop in sight, 13,870,- 
000 bushels as against 9,950,000 in 1919. 
All of the Pacific Coast states, according to 
the government figures, indicate a smaller 
crop than they had last year, while the east- 
ern and central states have prospects for a 
much better crop than was produced last 
year, 

The prospective yield of 198,965,000 
bushels in the so-called “agricultural crop,” 
including the farm crops that do not go to 
market. But of the “commercial crop,” or 
that portion of the yield which goes to mar- 
ket, and on which thé commercial grower is 
most vitally interested, the prospective yield 
is 92,049,000 bushels as against a yield of 
78,522,000- bushels in 1919 and 74,229,000 
bushels in 1918. 


Better Roads Needed 
W:: ARE being treated to a demon- 





a. 





stration of what happens when the 

arteries of commerce becomes dis- 
eased, congested and run down. The lack 
of adequate transportation facilities on the 
railroads of this country mounts into the 
millions of dollars in the delays that are 
occasioned. Our railway system, like our 
agricultural methods, have grown up so 
gradually, keeping abreast, even ahead of 
the demands of commerce, we have come to 
look upon them as a matter of course. But 
the even balance between transportation 
facilities and demands of commerce:is easily 
upset, as the experience of the past few 
months have demonstrated. —_ 

Our railroad system needs rehabilitation. 
But along with the improvements of the 
railroads there is great need for a material 
improvement of highways thro t the 
land. Over the country roads mOVes the 
raw materials that go to make up a vast 
proportion of the tonnage corde y the 
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railroads. The present freight congestions 
has emphasized the importance of the coun- 
try road. It has proved the value of hard 
surface roads as passageways for freight 
carried in motor trucks and automobiles. 

Much relief for the railroads has come 
through the immense tonnage that has 
moved this summer on motor trucks. A 
greater tonnage would undoubtedly have 
moved in the same manner if our highway 
system had been fit. The time has come 
when the mileage of concrete, brick or 
other hard surfaced roads must extend in 
an ever increasing network vuntil the -re- 
motest parts of the country can have the 
advantage of quick transportation every day 
of the year in a motor vehicle, 





Taming the Wild Fruits 
LL OF our cultivated fruits have been 
developed through years or centuries 
of cultivation from wild species. 
Grapes and apples date from earliest his- 
tory, but the grapes and apples as we know 
them are much more palatable than the 
fruits of Bible times. Peaches came into 
prominence among the Greeks and Romans 
soon after the beginning of the Christian 
Era, and through generations of selection 
has been vastly improved, Oranges, coming 
as they did from warmer climates,. were 
known to the Romans in the days of Cesar 
and Cicero, but they did not possess the 
excellence of the Washington Navel or 
Valencia now grown. 

Much progress has been made in the im- 
provement of some kinds of fruits, but in 
the case of our native berries, such as the 
blackberry, raspberry or dewberry, few cul- 
tivated varieties are superior to wild forms. 
In very recent years attention has been 
given to the cultivation of thé native blue- 
berry, with results that are highly pleasing, 
and from present indications the blueberry 
is certain to soon be recognized as an im- 
portant fruit, and possess a size several 
times that of the best wild specimens. 

From the tropic now comes the avocado, a 
fruit that is gaining popularity by leaps and 
bounds. Unlike the banana, pomegranate, 
fig or orange, the avocado is neither sweet 
nor sour in taste. Instead, it is oily, like the 
olive, and from its size, shape and color it 
has been dubbed the “aligator pear.” The 
avocado is responding in a very gratifying 
manner to the influences of civilization, as is 
evidenced by the superiority of the named 
varieties over the wild forms from Guate- 
mala and the West Indies. 

Much room for improvement still exists 
in all of our cultivated fruits. None have 
as yet reached a stage of improvement that 
may be considered as any more than a tem- 
porary ideal. Plant breeders are striving 
to improve peaches, apples, pears, cranber- 
ries, Oranges, grapefruits and others that 
have been under cultivation for many, many 
years, while the fruits of more recent intro- 
duction, such as the everbearing straw- 
berry, blueberry and avocado are receiving 
the attention of skilled plant breeders as 
well as of the amateur. 

_ Many wild fruits yet remain to feel the 
influence ef civilization and it is not to be 
doubted but that another generation will 
find as commonplace many fruits that are 
entirely unknown on the markets of today. 
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Orchards for Steep Land 

I have a 30-acre orchard in bearing. 
Et is a southeast slope and clay sub- 
soil. It is inclined to wash badly in 
places. Will it bear as good quality 
a fruit if I plant it in blue grass and 
timothy and apply nitrate of soda, as 
it will in cultivation? If it will, I can 
keep the orchard from. washing.—-V. 
Cc. ois. 

F YOUR land is of a t 


very 

it would not be advisable 

to try te cultivate except with a hoe 
around each tree several times during 
the season while the trees are young. 
In different parts of the country I have 
seen extremely steep land producing 
fine quality fruit and b excel- 
lent profits to the owners. In Calhoun 
county, [il., the hills are so steep 
that it is difficult to spray in some 
parts of the orchards. Nevertheless 
is practically all planted 
to orchards. It is too steep for culti- 
vation of farm crops - aa! this 
reason it is not as good for farming 
ing. Land which could 


that county 


peach 
sho leaf curl badly. What 
eure for leaf curl? Wilt this dis- 
ease kill the trees if let go untreated? 
spraying kill the disease and 
when should it be done?—W. D. R. 
uri. 


raimy season. 
ping of the foliage, of course, tends to 
weaken the vitality of the tree. _ 





Ask Questions. 


No. matter how big of how little your orchard, 
you are continually: meeting up with problems that you would 
like to get information or advice about. 
your orchard problems, no matter what state you live in, what fruit 
you grow or the size of your planting. Address Paul C. Stark, 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Chicago, Il. 


Let us help you solve 








HE Department of 
some 


Mr. English. 


supplied by 56 apple growers. 


THE WAY OZARK ORCHARDS PAY 


Development of the Frisco railroad has been 
doing ally good work during the past several years 
in stimulating the practice of better methods in the orchards of 
Southwestern Missouri and Northwestern Arkansas, 
the results of the season of 1919, W. L. English gives a table of the 
results in some of the orchard work as follows: I 
“no effort was made'to secure data from the best orchards only,” writes 
“The orchards listed are those reported by their owners 
in response to a questionnaire sent to a number of apple growers within 
the Friseo territory.” The following table has been compiled from data 


Total acreage reported, 2,589 acres (50 trees acre) 
Average acreage per man, 46% acres (50 trees acre) 


In summarizing 


In preparing this table, 


129,450 
2,312 


$808,679.83 











Total gross sales, 56 men 


Average gross sales, per tree 
Average cost of p i 
Total cost of 


Average gross sales, per man__.._...__..-_..--.... 


reduction, 56 men_.... 


14,440.71 
6.24 
4,561.71 
BIN ere Sa _..... 258,775.56 
554,904.07 





Total net profits, 56 men 


Average net profits, per man__..__.... 


ll ERE OF A - 9,909.00 


Per Acre Per Tree 
_-$ 98.02 $ 1.96 





Average cost of production__. 
Average net profit 


st nS - 214.33 4.28 





duction cost 


Five highest average net profit regardless of pro- 


12.52 





Ten highest in cost ef production 
Their average net profit : 


3.88 
8.64, 





Ten lowest in cost of ‘production 
Their average net 


25 





Five highest in cost of production 





Their average net profi 





t. 
Five lowest in cost of production__ 
Their average net profit 











Lime-sulphur (1 galloh’to 40 gallons 
water) wa ys this solution mix ar- 
senate of lead powder at the rate of 
a pound and a quarter to 50 gallons of 
the solution, and nicotine sulphate at 
the rate — re —y oe 
accompanying the brand you have. 
The lime-sulphur controls the fungous 
diseases; the arsenate of lead controls 
the eating insects, and the nicotine 
sulphate controls the insect: 
(such as the aphis). The ma- 
terials are mixed together and applied 
at the same spraying. 

It may not be to make 
more Wien one or two applications =! 


ie 
tH 


pe 


I don’t know yet what kind they are. 
—A. W. W., Virginia. 
[* PLANTING a commercial or- 
chard of the size you mention, I 
would advise you not to plant more 
than four or five commercial varieties. 
I have visited the Virginia apple re- 
gions and my advice to you would be te 
plant mostly winter apples and pos- 
sibly a few summer apples. If your 
‘was a larger’ one you could 
plant some summer, fall and winter 
sorts, but in a 15-acre orchard it 
would be better, more efficient and 
more profitable te concentrate on the 
one class, that is, on winter varieties. 
The two winter varieties you. men- 
tioned, namely, the Red Delicious and 
the Golden Delicious are both growing 
and bearing very successfully in your 
state and you would not go wrong in 
ting m. In fact, the Golden 
licious originated in Virginia in the 
mountainous section of that state and 
they are very heavy and regular 
bearers. 
Other good sorts that I would advise 
you to plant would be the Stayman 
Winesap, Paragon and Grimes Golden 
which should be double worked). 
se. are all excellent varieties. If 
ae want to plant some sumnier sorts, 
ellow Transparent and Duchess are 
two sorts that are grown successfully 
- your section. Yellow T: 
av 
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Orchard Problems and Their Solution | 
By Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor 


know all about the growing and pr 
ing and also the height and if it sho 
be planted in a double or single 
I have reference to the dwarf 
berry. Would also like to know 
best kind of bush to plant so ag 
trim it round like a ball.—D. F., Pe 
Ivanta. ‘ “” 


sy. : ~~ 
HE Japanese barberry is one o@ &_ 
T the Beet and if “7 


t most lar 
the low growing shrubs. tt is 
tremely hardy, has beautiful folig 
and makes an ideal low hedge. (Gg 
be trimmed to most any shape desing 
or it is very attractive when allows 
to w up untrimmed. The comm 
belo and the purple variety’ 
common bi are not planted} 
any great extent on account of 
susceptibility to acting as a host pla 
for the wheat rust. account off 
similar mame to the Japanese § 
berry, some people have confused 
splendid oy with the common: 
berry, but there is absolutely no ¢ 
r of eat rust from the time 
apanese barberry and it can fe 
planted with entire safety. The g& 
ernment and different state authoriti 
brought out this point when they w 
carrying on the wheat rust camp. 
and at that time told the public ¢ 
there was no reason to stop pl 
the Japanese barberry as it was @ 
tirely harmless and is one of the be 


shrubs, a 2 
ta ot value in the Jape 


Shc conte eRe 


9 a igreitnae hay jens Ror eer aie: 


Other 
anese bar edge are the brilligi 
coloring of the foli in autumn 
the red berries that hang on 2 
out the winter and until spring. E 
im the spring when the small gre 
leaves appear, the contrast of the Wi 
berries and the bright green of 
leaves is exceedingly attractive. You_ 
can plant these in a single row hedge 
or in a double row with the plants 
zig-zag, so that each plant in one 
is opposite the space in the adjoin 
row. The double row will give a 
er hedge in a quicker time and 
small thorns of the plant make it 
excellent protective ge. You 
trim barberry into a round ball 
other shapes. 


Pollination in Orchards 
I am expecting to set out an Of 
chard. Would it be all right if I set 
out. quite a few different kinds of 
trees? What I mean, would they 
bear with bees in the orchard, or does ’ 
there have to be certain kinds of 
trees in an orchard to insure pollina- 
tion? V. H., Pennsylvania. e 
N PLANTING a home orchard, you * 
will, of course, want different va- 
rieties. that will ripen at different 
seasons, thus giving you a continuous 
supply of fruit. In a commercial or- 
ehard, you will want a number pf 
different varieties so as to make your 
| aeorg and harvesting problem easier. _ 
is, where you have varieties rip- 
ening over a long period, a smaller — 
force of - rs can pick the same 
acreage. If you had of your acte 
age im one variety it wou be more 
difficult to get all the fruit picked at 
the right time. These are . 
points that should be on bY 
the man who is planting a st 


or 


reducing good crops, J 
Scasond . srticularly wet or damp - 
weather ing the blooming seasom, 
limation is more difficult and s 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


*“*Your Goodyear Cord Tires on our truck go right through the plowed ground of our citrus 
groves, permitting loading at the trees, and they protect the fruit, particularly the lemons 
which are very delicate, by smoothing the haul to the packing house. They save labor, fruit, 
time.’’—H. J. Kelly, Packing House sil Charles''C. Chapman Ranch, Fullerton, Cal. 
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= IN sine hauling like this and in farm duty 
radically different, the use of Goodyear Cord 
Tires on trucks has been found productive of a 
variety of important advantages. 


“Their traction has increased truck utility for 
‘farmers, ranchmen, fruit growers, dairymen and 


y others, particularly owners of motorized farms, 
. by enabling easy hauling through soft fields. 


Their cushioning has effected continuous savings 
in the marketing of delicate vegetables, fruit, 


e. dairy products and of eggs and livestock. all of 


_. which suffer on slow, } jarring solid tires. 
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Their nimbleness often has accomplished more 
hauling with less driving and resulted in a quicker 
feeding of power machinery while releasing 
hands and saving time for farm work. 


Throughout extended terms of service these vir- 
tues have been delivered with the stout reliability 
developed in Goodyear Cord construction by 
manufacturing methods that protect our good 


name: 
Farmers various accounts of their successful use 


of Goodyear Cord Tires on tru¢ks can be ob- 
tained by writing to The Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





























improvement of Citrus 
Through Bud Selection 


L. C. Corbett and A. D. Shamel 


OME 10 or 12 years ago it began 
S tite, slid by” some of he 

California citrus growers that 
many of their trees were unproductive 
and acting upon the request of some 
of the leading growers in Southern 
California, the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try in 1909 commenced an investiga- 
tion for the purpose of making a tree 
census in some of the representative 
citrus groves in Southern California 
which should indicate the trees that 
were bearing regularly and abun- 


dantly of fruit of desirable commercial 
types, trees which were bearing only 
irregularly or producing but light 
crops and also trees which were un- 
productive and those bearing fruit of 
inferior strain. A detailed record of 
the bearing proclivities of a large 
number of citrus trees including 
oranges, lemons and grapefruit re- 
vealed the fact that there was a sur- 
prisingly large number of trees in the 
average orchard which were virtually 
drone trees. Either they were trees 


which were practically barren or pro- 
duced fruit that was so badly off 

that it could not be marketed. n- 
tinued investigations of the bearing 
habits of trees revealed the fact that 
the heavy bearing trees were habitu- 
ally productive while the nonbearing 
trees were consistent in their unpro- 
ductiveness. 


Like Produced Like 

The next step in the development 
of this work was to determine whether 
or not these tree peculiarities were 
inherent and would be perpetuated in 
trees propagated from them. Investi- 
gations looking to the determinatiori 
of this point were inaugurated and in 
the development of the work it became 
very evident that trees propagated 
from high producing trees pos- 
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sessed characteristics with regg 
aa similar to the parent 
rom which they were propagated, 
that the same thing was true with, 
spect to the trees propagated from, 
relatively barren —— trees, 
The individual tree perform 
records also demonstrated the % 
that there were many instances w 
individual limbs or parts of trees 
duced fruit of desirable or ng 
type while other parts of the tree 
duced fruit that was off-type and 
marketable. In the course of the 
13 different strains or types of} 
Washington Navel orange, 12 of} 
Valencia, six of the Marsh grapefy 
eight of the Eureka lemon, and fiyg 
the Lisbon lemon were segregated, 
Following the investigations of; 
inheritance of these tree che 
istics in propagation, it was fim 







































Thoroughbreds— 


Transporting cattle to fairs and expositions so that they always 
arrive in the pink of condition calls for qualities not commonly 
considered in the selection of a motor truck. 


Perfect ease in riding and control and an unfailing reliance on 
the truck to reach its destination with more than ordinary 
dispatch and certainty are absolutely essential. 


Extra qualities, to be sure, in a truck, but it is the extra qualities 
that fine cattle and trucks possess over the common herd that 
marks so surely the thoroughbred. 


For ten years‘ now Federal has been building into trucks this 
extra measure of economy, dependability and endurance that 
has marked it everywhere as a thoroughbred truck. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., DETROIT, MICH. 












: presence of so large a proportion, 
| off-type or nonpr 


|to take buds. . Taking his buds f 


| longin 


| vary from 10 to approximately # 











that all of these strains propagi 
true to type whether the buds 9m 
taken from trees, the fruit of 
was all of a particular straip, 

whether taken from individual 
rd = nee which produced the off 
rui 

























Nonproductive Trees Vigoroy 
In view of the fact that nurse 
habitually selected bud wood for 
in propagation indiscriminately, 

















uctive trees inf 
average orchard was_ readily 
plained. Quite habitually the 
productive trees -were remark 
strong and vigorous and were just! 
type of tree that the nurserymen, 

to these investigations, would nat 
ally select as parent trees from 
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these trees and propagating his num 
ery stock from them, i 






e was in efelm 
disseminating nonproductive or 
e strains. 
he percentage of off-type trees 
to strains different from ¢ 
desired in the orchards and 
inferior to them, has been found# 
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cent. In one particular Eureka k 
orchard in Southern California 10 


‘| cent of the trees were found to ben 


productive. In a younger orchard, iy ~ 


’| trees of which had been propaga 


from sucker buds secured in this} 
ticular orchard, 25 per cent of f 
trees were found to be of off 

strain. In a still younger orcha 


‘| propagated from the second one, t 


percentage of off-type trees increas! 
to about 75, thus showing the accumyy 
lative results of propagating nw 
stock from buds selected from off 
trees, the off type in this partic 
case being remarkably strong, vig 
ous-growing trees but trees that 

very low in production. 

- As this work has _ progressed % 
records have accumulated concerniyy 
the production of the progeny 4 ; 
there has been a remarkable and sti ~ 
ing consistency in the behavior oft . 
trees with reference to production, @y ~ 
productive strains continuing #@ ‘ 
productive, the nonproductive s 

used consecutively from generationayy ~ 
generation in propagation contin eM 
unproductive. 


_ Off-Type Trees Worked Ovet A, 

The citrus industry in Califor : 
has been quick to realize the pratt 
importance of this work and as 4 

t many thousands of nonprodudl 
and otherwise off-type trees in @ 
eitrus groves have been top-wor 
to the desirable productive stram 
thus greatly increasing the pote 
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baz 
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production of desirable fruit @ 
‘great number of instances. | 
So important has become this 
in the estimation of the industry} 
some years ago the California #F 
Growers’ Exchange, which num® 
approximately 10,000 citrus g 
in its membership, organized 
its supply eompany a bud supp 
partment, the object being to ™@ 
selected buds for the use of nue 
men and citrus growers in } 
gating productive and des 
strains 


The ‘investigations concernin 
ent of citrus fruits th 
eet are in charge of } 
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“I wouldn’t part with my Utilitor for twice its cost 





if I couldn’t get another right away,” writes a 





California citrus orchard owner. © “It does all the 
Midwest Engine Company claims for it. I wouldn’t 








think of going back to the horse-drawn way of 





plowing and cultivating for small and medium 








sized farms and ranches. 


The above unsolicited endorsement of the Utilitor is one 
taken from letters we are receiving daily from Utiliter 
users in practically every department of food raising. 


The Utilitor is a powerful unit designed to save man and 
horsé power—not to displace them. It is peculiarly 
well-fitted to do all manner of single-horse, or mule 
plowing and cultivating on smail farms, in truck gardens, 
in nurseries, or in fruit orchards. On golf courses, parks, 
cemeteries and campuses, it is very useful. 

In belt work, the Utilitor moves from job to job on its 
own power, operating either one attachment, or a line- 
shaft, with quiet constancy and economy. 


The engineering, the farm-research and the manufacturing 
divisions of the Midwest Engine Company are studying 
with keen interest every possible way in which the Utilitor 
and its performance can be improved. 


Add to all this the fact that hundreds of letters have been 
received from satisfied users and you have a sound reason 
for investigating the Utilitor thoroughly. 

Complete descriptive literature on request. Please address 
Sales Division R, 


MIDWEST ENGINE, COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Dealers We offer you an opportunity to fill out your line with the Utilitor. Ourdealer plan antici- 


pates satisfactory profits to you—and the fullest possible 


cooperation. Write us today. 
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AFTER USING TARVIA 
The same section of street after 
resurfacing with gravel, 
made smooth, dustless and traffic- 
proof by treatment with “'Tarvia 
A” and “Tarvia B’’. 


BEFORE USING TARVIA 
South Denton Street, Gainesville, 
Texas, a gravel road before treat- 
ment with Tarvia. Note how 
road has gone to pieces under 
trafic. 


“There are noarguments against 
saving what you've got” 


HE war taught us many 

things, not the least of which 
was thrift — pertinently termed 
“saving what you’ve got.” Thrift 
showed us that last year’s shoes 
could be resoled and that the old 
suit — with little mending and 
pressing—had another year’s wear 
in it. 

It showed many cities and towns 
that the policy of “saving what 
you’ve got” could be applied to 
their road problems. They reasoned 
this way: 

“High costs may offer good 
arguments for delaying new road 
construction at this time, but there 
are no arguments against saving what 
you've got. To neglect the roads 
already built is waste, and waste is 
@ crime. 


If your macadam roads are good, 
keep them good; if they are in 
bad shape, repair them! 


That may mean Tarvia patching 
and surface treating; the widening 
of narrow roads by adding Tarvia 
macadam shoulders, or it may mean 
utilizing the old macadam as the 


foundation for a traffic-proof Tarvia 
top. 

Road improvements like these are 
not makeshift methods. They are 
the logical solution of the good roads 
problem in hundreds of communities 
today. 

Best of all, the cost is low, the 
maintenance cheap and the satis- 
faction a blessing «to the entire 
community. 

Tarvia- roads are mudless, dust- 

less, waterproof and frost-proof. 
The smooth-running, durable surface 
resists the hardest traffic. 
- Our engineers will gladly consult 
with .you, without obligation, in 
solving your road problems with 
Tarvia. 





Special Service Department 

In order to bring the facts before tax- 
payers as well as road authorities, The 
Barrett Company has organized a 
Special Service Department, which keeps 
up to the minute on all road problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office 
regarding road conditions or problems 
in your vicinity, the matter will have 
the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for the 
asking. If you want»béfter roads and 
lower taxes, this Department can 
greatly assist you. 











Illustrated booklets of the various Tarvia treatments 


free on request. 


Address nearest office. 
































Some Early Fruit Papers 


My memory goes back to the days of 
A. J. Downing, one of the brightest and 
most notable of Americans interested in 
the development of horticulture. A. J. 
Downing was a brother of Charles 
Downing, who was also a notable horti- 
culturist. - 

The first horticultural publication of 
which I have any recollection was one 
edited, and I think established, by A. J. 
Downing 50 or 60 years ago. I can- 
not recall definitely the name -of 
this publication. As near as I can 
remember it was called The American 
Gardener. It was in magazine form 
and ably edited, as one might assume 
who had any knowledge of the high 
standing of A. J. Downing. After A. J. 
Downing’s death it was edited by Patrick 
Barry, a notable writer on horticultural 
subjects. So far as revenue was -con- 
-cerned, this notable publication was a 
failure. After a brief existence its 
publication was abandoned. 


Meehan’s Monthly 


The next publication of similar char- 
acter was that established by Thomas 
Meehan of Germantown, Pa. This also 
was in magazine form and was ably 
edited by one of the most notable 
horticultural writers and experimenters of 
his day. Thomas Meehan was-not only 
an experienced fruit grower and _horti- 
culturist, he was recognized as a scientific 
authority on these subjects. If I am 
correctly informed, this publication, the 
name of which I think was Meehan’s 
Monthly, never had a circulation of 
over 3500 copies and was never a profit- 
able adventure. After being published 
for many .years its publication was 
abandoned. 


Purdy’s Fruit Recorder 


The next publication, so far as I can 
recall, was that edited and published by 
A. M. Purdy’ of Palmyra, N. Y., and 
was called Purdy’s Fruit Recorder. 
This was the first publication aiming at 
popularity with beginners in fruit grow- 
ing. Abandoning scientific studies and 
observations, for which Mr. Purdy had 
no inclination or ability, the Fruit 
Recorder took up the A B C of fruit 
growing and had a department for the 
answering of questions such as on ag 
in fruit growing would naturally be 
inclined to ask, such as when to prune, 
when to plant, how to market the pro- 
duct, etc. Purdy’s Fruit Recorder con- 
tinued to exist for a period of 10 or 
12 years. In some respects it was 
the most successful of any publication of 
its kind up to that date. Mr. Purdy 
succeeded in securing about 10,000 
subscribers. is magazine was readable 
and was something of a novelty. It did 
much to encourage fruit growing. Mr. 
Purdy was a facile writer, a lover of 
horticulture, a man of belligerent char- 
acter. His publication was repeatedly 
engaged in broils. Mr. Purdy was 
constantly complaining of other people 
and sometimes other people were com- 
plaining of him, and thus the battle 
continued from year to year. At the 
end of about 10 years Purdy’s Fruit 
Recorder ceased to be published. 


Vick’s Magazine 


Next in order comes Vick’s Magazine 
published by James Vick of Rochester, 
now deceased. While Vick’s Magazine 
was more largely devoted to floriculture. 
than to fruit growing, it was devoted to 
horticultural subjects generally as well 
as being attractive to the eye and appeal- 
ing to the intellect. Vick’s Magazine 
continued to be published several years 
after James Vick’s death. Then 
found unprofitable, it w: 

8, and a 
the road of all previous horticultural 


| publications. 


{ter 42 b: pf een geo 


The next publication of the clagg a 


referring to was that edited and publishil & 
by Elias Long of Buffalo and I belie 
was called American Gardening. i 
was an attractive magazine, well edits 
bearing the earmarks of success. [ft 
prin on good paper. Its advert m 
ages were well patronized. It ¥ 
filled with reliable experience and gengy 
information on the subject o 
growing and gardening. The } 
cultural public felt that here was to hey) 
notable success. Realizing that 
og er ig which had appeared previoy 
y had been successful, here was gy: 
whose success seemed assured, but afte” 
an existence of five or six years it wy 
discontinued. It is evident that it 
hag been well perroriaes, if it had Dem 
— to publish it at a profit, it would 
ave been continued. ae 
Since the days of Vick’s Magaz 
there have been started several fm 


amon 
and Suburban Life, all of which 
been helpful and enterprising, but f 
any of them have ever been esta 

on a profitable basis. Many h 
tural. publications have started out 
liantly with the expectation that 
scribers would flock to their doors 
to learn that subscribers were few 
difficult to secure and that the roadt 
wealth did not lie ir horticultural pub} 
lications. 4 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


I have not as yet referred to Greens 
Fruit Grower (now a part of the As 
cAN Fruir Grower), whieh publi 
was started in April, 1881, or 
40-years ago. It has been consi 
one of the pioneer publications, ff 
had a slow but steady growth. It hm 
secured more subscribers than ny 
other horticultural publication in 
or any other country. 

Now I come to the consideration d 
this question: Why is it that 
growers and lovers of flowering plant, 
shrubs and trees do not take greale 
interest in publications devoted to thew 
subjects? This is a question difficull™ 
answer. Those who publish magagilie 
devoted to cheap, driveling stories a 
the ones most successful througholl 
this country. Scientific periodical ® 
those devoted to medicine or inv 
or to literature of a high character 
have anything like the circulation or 
support that the cheap story papers hav 
Here is an indication that there are mall 
fruit growers and horticulturists, a 
even many farmers, who are not wil 
awake or fully informed as to the impair 
tance of sustaining publications devo¥ 
to their interest. The publishers, ¢ 
scious of the fact that so many pur 
cations devoted to horticulture have a 
unsuccessful, have not hoped for lam, 
profits even under the favorable sd 
ences of the rising tide of fruit growmh: 
and of cheap paper to print on, ang@@ 
cheap postage of past years. Now# 
crisis is impending. All publishers @ 
threatened with a large increasé ® 
postage on publications and the way 
pope on which magazines are pri 

as doubled in price. 





We read that the Hood River 
Vinegar Co. will specialize on # 
cider the coming season. When 
plete, their plant will have the 4 
pacity for condensing 1,300 galle 
cider per hour. The condensed 
is.a heavy syrup that keeps 
contains no alcohol and suffer 

e. Unless wate 
added there is no fermentation. 4 
same amount of water that w 
tracted by condensation be adat 
the syrup, it is said to return | 
original freshness, 3 
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HE more miles you ride 
on Goodrich Tires, the 


‘greater your wonder grows 
that so many more miles of 
service are still left. 


Goodrich Tires 


“Best in the Long Run” 


he inate 
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‘The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, Booe Mibes § + Fabris Tre, one Miles 
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an =] | Gassing Peach- 
| : Borers 


OULD you like to do al 
experimenting in the eons 
of peach tree borers? jf 

here is a suggestion. The experi 
the U. S. Department of Agricuyli 
after several — of experiment 
with various c icals which could 
used as fumigation agents have ge 
upon one material which hag ¢ 
most satisfaction. This ma 
known at the present time only 
chemical name “para-dichlorobenzens 
Your local druggist can obtain a 
supply for you. 
t comes in the form of white ery 
tals, which your drug ist should gry 
for you until it is about like com 
salt. Then apply it vexed ° 
of each of | pene bearing peach tress 
the rate of one ounce to a tree, af 
first breaking the crusted soil with 
hoe. When the crystals have bee, 
plied, cover with a couple of inchesg 
soil, smooth and pack the surfage 
this soil a little a the job is done, 
PE time of year to do this is 
the department experts as fol vite 
2 the latitude of Washington » 
Northern Vigan about Septem 

















Save Many Ways 


Save first on first-cost. The New Mit- The New Mitchell brings not only these 
chell should be compared to.cars costing savings, but a future-style car, one with 
$500 to $1000 more. Nowhere will you new lines and refinements. It brings a 
find such a fine car, combining new-day roomier, more comfortable body. And a Ps amr is 
style with dependable performance, at careful attention to details of finish found The Chemical Is Spread in a Ring 


such a low figure. only on costlier cars. Sin Rad Dalia tn Ga the wlll 
P os ° factory time of applicati 
Save in the future. The New Mitchell We suggest, as a precaution, that | the insets Saeceal kistory, Sm 


affords a car of lasting newness, one that you see the New Mitchell before you generally would —- 


ine i . the Ozarks, September 25; and 
is stronger, more durable, and better built. buy. Examine it. Then make com Reng har gegen ree 


It brings new accuracies in man- parisons. Oe ee ell 
° > ction 0 e emi 
ufacture, finer materials, and . Four Models A Mitchell dealer will be glad The object of using para-diel 


sturdier assemblage. : : benzene is to kill the borers inf 
ag 5-Passenger Touring Car | to assist you by showing the | peach tree through the action #f 


It is built complete, including | 3-Passenger Roadster New Mitchell’s superiority and | poisonous gas. Such well-known 
‘. ‘ i 5-Passenger Sedan art & ; gation chemicals as carbon bisulpl 
the bodies, at the highly efficient | 4 Passenger Cou giving you the points by which carbon tetrachloride, hydrocy 
si : and napthalene- have been tri 
Mitchell plant. to judge. peatedly, and when conditions 4 
exactly right the results were 
nmi but, when the soil was too loose, 
tight, too wet or too dry they 
unsatisfactory results. Either 
borers were not killed, or the @ 
were injured. But this chemical, pare 


dichlorobenzene comes nearest to 
on or EVERGREENS | !=' 22 faze 

U. S Army & Navy Grods and hence will not be oa tt 
. e the soi in @ rainy peri 
| F or F all P lanting izes, that is, it becomes a gas, W hes 
op lenaer ts she ideal ti time for put .in -~ yf at summer temper 

é, Per aye vergreens. a tures, an as the gas is considet 
ak es 32 * pate mg gy hands 4 ig shipment heavier than air, it percolates thro 
2 1920 POMATO DIGGER MUST SAVE MONE} We bal end honk ne the soil. When there is enough 08 
D WORK AND BE FREE FROM TROUBLE Army Bae sie without Bao fice ony Syne gas in the- soil, it poisons the nsee 


THE O.K.CHAM PION oan’ Sreapetine tee oe 4 5 . that ex inhale it for any com 


and all other articles for oa 
GGER. OUR "E BIG outdoor use also complete able 
3ES OF WOT SEND 0c FOR ARMY &NAVY Hite rat ry an meat 1S eatin No. 796 of the U. sD 
SAthiow TO AND BUY A fo cose partment of Agriculture, E. R. Bi a 
Poh Ee bei ie id urseries has the fol owing to say off v 
«Conroe Tice —~ Vil Canara aa ag | wes gq Bern, Maryland aiid AS Ore 
soil crust is first broken to 2 depe 
4 
e' 


outa foe Cosaieg, OS ee VIRGINIA FARMS 2° ring Vie me or two inches with a hoe, 0 of 
APPLE PICKERS OHIO FARMS = ‘price U want nena ag grow prota ‘ala and Frases see suitable tool. a a 
The Master’s apple and fruit picker H. H. MASTERS, Perms J ion aeer alee Ohio | fom: %,, preina,. Dort nr chlorobenzene is abou 
so simple that a child can operate it. STRAWBERRY PLANTS ind sensonabie; bat efvancieg. ‘ite ged om vies tre air and it is not d 
than is neces 
No ladder or steps necessary For August and Fall planting. Runner and plante a a ier and face lone 


that fruit ext summer, Also RASPBERRY, BLACK: 
PRICE ($1.50 POST PAID BERRY, D' GOOSEBERRY, CURRANT, 
GRA RSPARAGUS, RNUBARB plants,’ ROSES’ 


seeing ea Ground, ¥. 
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1 A Test You Can 
i M 


ake 
| The ‘‘Two-Violin”’ Test 
1. Spalding, with his 
i: , joyous, singing 
s ius, ea 
| RECREATION of an ‘‘ Ave 
| Maria’’ for the New Edison. 
» | Carl Flesch, Ewrope’s great- 
| et violinist, has also made 


| | Stradivarius, rich, pro- 
found and mellow in tone. 

Go to your Edison dealer 
and let him play these two 
| “Ave Maria” RE-CRE- 
_ | ATIONS for you. Ask for 
[the “*Two-Violin” Test. 
Contrast the tone of the 
RECREATED Guarnerius 
t the tone of the RE- 
FATED Stradivarius. 











Do You Know Any Violins? 


OU quickly recognize a friend 
by his voice, Just as quickly 
a@ musician recognizes the 


voice of a violin he knows. 


Every good violin has a tone- 
quality that makes it different from 
every other violin.. The funda- 
mental violin tone is given an indi- 
viduality by minute differences in 
the over-tones. 


This tone individuality is inherent 
in the instrument itself; it is inde- 
pendent of the player; it gives each 
fine violin something that in human 
beings we cail ‘‘personality.’’ 


Re-CreaTion of 
Tone Characteristics 


The New Edison’s success in Re- 
Creatine these over-tones prompted 
the interesting test, pictured above. 


We wanted to know if, to the 
super-critical ears of experts, the 
New Edison Re-Crearep, not only 
the fundamental violin tone and 
the artist’s execution, but also the 


individual tone characteristics of a 


violin, so fully and absolutely, that 
those who knew the instrument 
would immediately recognize its 
voice by its Rz-Crzarion. 


he NEW FE. 


. continued it alone. 


Test Against a Guarnerius 


The test was made in the Recital 
Hall of The. Edison Shop, Fifth 


_ Avenue, New York, just before 


Mr. Spalding sailed for his tour of 
Europe and South America. Spal- 
ding played his Guarnerius in direct 
comparison with one of his New 
Edison Rz-Crxarions. 

This Guarnerius is a rare, old, highly 
treasured violin, noted for its bril- 
liant, joyous, siiging tone. Experts 
have valued it in five figures. 


How the Test Was Made 


Behind a screen were Henry Had- 
ley, whose opera, ‘‘Cleopatra’s 
Night’’, was performed. last season 
at the Metropolitan; Cecil Bur- 
leigh, one of the best of American 
composers, and Berton Braley, who 
has written many song lyrics. They 
could not see either Spalding or 
the New Edison. Their judgment 
was formed from the only positive 
musical evidence—sound. 


Mr. Spalding stood beside the New 
Edison and played a selection. Sud- 


 denly he lifted his bow. The New 


Edison took up his performance and 
Thus they 
alternated, Mr. Spalding and the 
New Edison. 


The test ended. The experts of the 


pe 





jury were asked two questions: 
First, if they could detect any dif- 
erence between Spalding’s technique 
and its Re-Creation. Second, if 
they could note any difference be- 
tween the tone-quality of his Guar- 
nerius and its Re-Crearion. 


Decision of the Jury 
Unanimously, they declared that 
they could not. The New Edison, 
they agreed, Rx-Createp absolute- 
ly, not only the individuality of 
Spalding’s art, but also every tone- 
quality of his wonderful Guarnerius. 
The New Edison gives everything 
that Spalding gives with his great 


‘ Guarnerius, 


Mr. Edison has spent more than 
three million dollars in perfecting 
the New Edison to a point where it 
will Re-Creare even the subtle tone- 
qualities that distinguish one violin 
from another. After a thorough 
investigation, we believe that the 
New Edison is the only instrument 
capable of sustaining this test. 


The ‘*Twe-Violin”’ Test 


' Your local dealer will gladly give you 


the interesting ‘“Two-Violin’’ Test 
described on this page. It will enable 
you to detetniine the New Edison’s 
Realism for yourself. Ask for it. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, 
N. J. 
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American Fruit -Growe 


Looking About for Larger Markets 


By Robert E. Jones, California 


the wake of the war and a 

natural wth in production 
has caused deciduous fruit interests of 
California to investigate the possibili- 
ties of markets not hitherto considered 
available. A few weeks ago there re- 
turned to California from Japan where 
he had been on a five months’ investi- 
gating tour, Senator C. B. Bills, presi- 
dent of a deciduous fruit concern which 
is a unit of the California Fruit Dis- 
tributors. The California Fruit Dis- 
tributors is a central organization of 
shipping companies through | which 
about 70. per cent of California’s de- 
ciduous fruit—both tree and vine—is 
sent to market. ; : 

“My investigations in China and 
Japan convinced 7 that there is a 
great opportunity for a 
fruit ‘tale between this 
country and the 
Orient,” ator Bills 
told me with a show of 
enthusiasm. “The Japs 
nese are making big 
money now and have 
been ever since the war 
closed and they are in 
the market for some of 
our fruit. Trans-Pacific 
ships, fitted with 
refrigeration facilities, 
could deliver our fruits 
to Japan in the best of 
condition and at a rea- 
sonable price. 

“The Japanese- are 
particularly interested 
in our wine = table 

s. While they can- 
cor take all of the 
grapes that are left to 
be distributed through 
the prohibition legisla- 
tion, a bulk of the sur- 
plus grapes can be 
marketed there.” 

I learned from Pro- 
fessor A. W. Christie of 
the University of Cali- 
fornia that there have 
been manifesta- 
tions of this fondness 
for the American 
grape—that is the Eu- 
ropean varieties which 
are grown in California 
and have been used heretofore for 
wine making. Professor Christie made 
the statement at the convention of the 
Western Fruit Jobbers that several 
thousand barrels of California grape 
syrup were sent to Japan last season. 
It is assumed, though not known for 
a certainty, that this grape syrup was 
used for wine making over there. The 
demand for syrup was such that a 
much greater export is expected after 
the coming harvest. An increasing 
volume of. raisins is finding its way 
to the East across the Pacific. 


Concerned About Fresh Fruit 


But our main interest here is the 
marketing of the crop of fresh de- 
ciduous fruits grown in California. 
With the ever increasing area of bear- 
ing orchards and vineyards and the 
sudden jump in the supply of fresh 
product when wine grapes were 
thrown onto the market, it may be 
readily realized that the matter of an 
expanding market is one of some con- 
cern. 

California citrus growers, through 
the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change which markets oranges, lemons 
and pomeloes, has expanded its. mar- 
ket by a national advertising cam- 
paign. Something along this line can 
be done, also, by the deciduous fruit 
growers and shippers, but the situation 
with them is a little different than 
with citrus growers. Within this 
country growers and shippers of citrus 
fruits have no competition except from 
Florida, but nearly every state in the 
Union produces some deciduous fruits. 
California has strong competition in 
her most important varieties; hence it 


Ne: conditions which follow in 


behooves. growers and shippers to de- Such a demand is characteristic of a 


velop every new avenue possible. And 
this applies generally to fruit growers 
of the country, particularly those on» 
the edge of waterways which can take 
ocean-going vessels. . : 

Before the war opened California 
growers and shippers were seriously 
considering opening a fruit trade be- 
tween North. and South America. 
There always had been some exchange 
between New York and South Amer- 
ican cities of the easteoast, a re- 
shipment ‘by water of such hardy 
fruits as pears which, already had 
crossed the continent “by rail. The 


country with a sharp line between 
classes. Cuba, .also,. wants the best 
peck and quality of fruit, always the 
fancy pack. More than a dozen car- 
loads went direct from California to 
Havana last season. This is compara- 
tively a new demand. 

Deciduous fruits from California 
have gone into Canada for many years, 
dozens of carloads. The season opens 
with the shipment of strawberries 
early.in the year when such cities as 
Calgary and Winnipeg develop a 
hunger for the vine fruit, and it ends 
with grapes at Montreal and Toronto. 





Weighing Up Royal Ann Cherries for a Cannery in One of the Big Orchards of California 


California plan was to load refriger- 
ator ships at San Francisco and send 
them through the Panama Canal and 
then down the east coast of South 
America to market. But with the 
coming of war. and the scarcity of 
ships, this plan was drop for the 
time. As conditions gradually work 
back to normal it probably wil! be 
revived. 


Fruit Consumed at Home 


Fruit growing and shipping inter- 
ests have had to satisfy themselves 
with developing new markets and ex- 
panding old ones which could be 
reached by rail. And much has been 
accomplished in this line, for a tre- 
mendous increase in the amount of 
fruit sent to market has been ab- 
sorbed without a serious effect on 
prices. This holding up of prices has 
been partly due, of course, to the 
greater buying power of the ordinary 
American suddenly acquired in a time 
of much work to be done and an ab- 
normal demand for labor. How long 
it will continue, no one can guess. 

Since Mexico has become somewhat 
settled, a good market has been de- 
veloped in Mexico City for California 
deciduous fruits. The head of a big 
Mexican commission house visited 
California about three years ago, es- 
tablished connections for the receiving 
of fruit and he has increased his 
orders steadily ever since. Fruit ship- 
pers tell me, that Mexico City wants 
none but the best of fruits; the fancy. 
pack always. This indicates, of course, 
that the fruit goes to a high-class 
trade, te wealthy people-who will have 
none but the best upon their table. 


The strawberry is a fruit which will 
not stand long-distance shipping as do 
some of the tree fruits, but under 
modern refrigeration methods and 
with the introduction of new varieties, 
the shipping range for strawberries 
has been considerably widened. Some 
of them from California lopped over 
the Rocky Mountains last season and 
down into the western reaches of the 
Mississippi Valley, south to Texas and 
north to Alberta. 


The Big Marketing Agencies 


‘Possibly you will be interested in a 
brief sketch of how the California: de- 
ciduous fruit crop is marketed. I 
speak specifically of that portion 
which is shipped out in the fresh 
state to markets beyond California’s 
borders, only a small percentage of 
the whole, as vast quantities are dried 
and canned. 

Two large central distributing or- 
ganizations housed in the 10-story 
California Fruit Building at. Sacra- 
mento are the controlling factors in 
the marketing of the crop. One is the 
California Fruit Distributors, an as- 
sociation of some dozen or more ship- 
ping companies which do a commission 
business, scattered throughout the 
state, and the other is the California 
Fruit Exchange. This also is a central 
organization, made up of local associa- 
tions of growers banded together for 
uniform packing of their, crop and 
other things of mutual interest. Aside 
from these two central organizations, 
however, there are a number of so- 
called “independent” houses in the 


the east to California each season ay 
buy fruit for cash or buy a crop m 


the trees. There are also 


some gre 


ers who have so established the quality 
of their product that they make dives 


conn 


supply a fancy trade. 


portion. of 


ons with eastern houses 


But the majg 
the crop is markets 


through the two big central agenge, 
first mentioned. j 
A great deal of fruit now is s 
to cash customers as the result. of. 
specific order, but, during the heigl 
of the season, hundreds of “+t 
cars are*sent “rolling” for the auctn 
markets in such large cities ag Ne 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


more, 


mn, etc. The sales 


of the central marketing organiza 
is like-a general with a big cheek 


board before him 

ing the movement 
his men and the advan 
of the enemy, only th 
-the sales manager dom 
not think he hap 
enemies. He is in om 


. stant touch with 


“tramp” cars and let 
in constant touch wi 
the auction marketg,” 
he is a well-trained m 
he has a nose 
“gluts” and can me 
them coming seve 
days in advance. ~~ 
At Omaha, many, 
the “tramp” cars @ 
diverted to specific ma 
kets. Until they rege 
there they go aimles 
without any particular 
point in view. But whey 
they reach Omaha, the 
sales manager usually 
is able to figure 
whether it is better t 
send them to the Gi 
cago or the St.° Log 
auction or to run then 
along to New Yo 
This is not his ia 
chance at a diversion 
however, for if conde 
tions at some city suk 
denly turn for the wort 
he still has a chance? 
divert cars away from 
those markets. S09 ; 


see, the sales manager is like a en 


eral; only he herds railroad 
fruit instead of men. 


fruit 


* For Small Markets hy 
In recent years the “mixed” cara 


has become very popular and. 
is through the 


mixed ‘car that @ 


market has been greatly expanded] 
is obvious that a small city could! 
absorb a’solid car. of pears in a 1¥ 
days, but that if the carload weredl# 
variety of fruits, it could handle a@ 
load very. well. Accordingly the # 
ping houses have gone in for “mix@® 
cars a great deal of late. These mia 
cars require a little generalship @ 
the shipping end of the line, for 
load usually comes from different G& 
tricts of the state. Cherries may ® 
loaded in the Santa Clara Valley @ 


California while peaches are ready ® 
Placer county and apricots in the Wit 


ties. 


NS 


ters district of Yolo and Solano coum 


Thus the car must be carried 


two or three packing houses in @ 
ferent parts of the state before it: 
ready to go to the big icing plant # 
Roseville prior to starting over % 
mountains for the east. a 
Cherries are the first fruits of @® 
season and the appearance of the fit# 
cherries officially marks the open 
of the deciduous season. Usually thes 
come about the third week in Apm 
Three or four early districts @ 
strong rivals for the shipping # 


cherries. 
to the 


Sometimes the honor 1 
Sacramento 


River dist? 


sometimes to the Vacaville section: 


Selano coun 


and sometimes to sa 


deal, some of which actually own their ramenté: -valley counties, and 1 


orchards, some of which come from 


‘ (Cont 


inued on page 25) 
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Gassing Peach 4 
- Borers : 


(Continued from page 16) 


of the tree unless there is a; 

mound. The material is plag 
as near as possible at the level 
the uppermost gulleries. The gq 


cept to break up the . 
ba! ng will permeate very tight sg 

y, and any unnecessary diggiy 
up of the soil about. the collar 9 
makes more air space to be saturate, 
and increases the chances for in 
fective fumigation. After the prepay, 
tion of the soil surface the p-dichlom 
benzene is sprinkled as evenly as; 
sible-about the collar of the tree inj 


bd ad e 
; band two inches wide. 2 
ech et LA ae wah Spek Co 
rom contact with f 
bark half. an inch, g 
The Bonfire Quickest? “4% bark, perhaps, aif on inc 
: She ineteciel is covered to Gall 
materia ant] 
esa will light the bonfire quickest---the blazing torch or Hote ye ge By Poncoge 
e parlor match? compacta d by 8 few sharp blows wig 
e ovel.” 
Which will ignite the fuel in your tractor cylinder quickest Many trials ay — made | 
and get the mest power out of it---the big, hot, flaming : sis Senses venliee 
spark of the K-W Magneto, or the weaker, smaller spark Ra 
of some other ignition that was never designed for a tractor 2 
engine. i) 
The power you get from your tractor absolutely depends Fa 
on how quickly and completely you burn or explode the gas oe 
in the cylinders. Severe conditions such as cheap grades Pfr = lig 
of fuel, slow engine speeds, etc., demand that every piston A; j 
stroke deliver maximum power in pulling the heavy load. 


The tractor manufacturers who have been making tractors 
longest have found through years of actual field service 
that K-W Magnetos give the hottest spark, the surest ex- 
plesion and the most power. 


—And Is Covered With a Thin Layer of i 


mine the right time to make the ap 
cation and the quantity to use. Itm 
found that the most. satisfacto 
sults were obtained when the tral 
ment was made after the soil had 
come Remini. rl warm, and from 
eeks before the end of 
hatching period. 
This “gassing” of the pe 
borer has given a very good cont 
of the insects in the experiments t 
have been made by the departmen 
investigators. But it has not been 
together satisfactory on you 
trees for the reason that it i 
Fares Any Fuel—Gets Maximum Power Out of Every os ge. wexsagsarvee oe adil 


a : says: “Despite the fact 


SHOOKS? YES itseletet tem aac lyase a dase beesons it has given @ 
© « D; a formally good results, won 
HOLLINGSHEAD Tisaleleicee not Sep-perpooe except in an om 


GOLD STANDARD mental way. The control obtained! 
Be P Kinds been by no means 100 per cent® 
peat ; a anes 
4 rene distribu of control co e secured safely} 
cclokes Na tae x aa» 5 |e 
rae Be : ‘7 " not ‘obtain Pp ce by the® 
the pack- " ned cd in price. oP Ree nary Bik aipang, In pom oxee me 
ing and H ile Dry orLum as much as er cent controLs 
= — : JP Lime tin Any Porm}, Commer age obtained, which on ey j 
F cial Fertilizer, Phosp ypsum, Wood is doing very well in rol 
£ comet h Shelis, ec. ona had —* this destructive insect.” J 
for this “Mr. Clark and I distributed eighteen tons of lime Readers of the AMERICAN 
reason: in the afternoon, on my rye field and covered my Grower who wish to do a little! 
‘ >| 44acre vineyard in one day. Dr. Hamilton ° i aouid. ¢ this 
one expressly for his large vine- ope ea ng should. try re 
“: a8 He uses ground fertilizer ag well Howe + peenng-wl Lm inmasingil ie 
. lois ir f.\? ® 
saving freight hauling and seen forterilsing an orohard or & vineyard ZF her gyorg ve Save: you reps ot 
storage room. Staves, headings and hoops, a eh every make”. ; fo Should you want 4 
fully finished material, including nails. . DARWIN MeXEE results to us. _ oh ,; h detail 7 
Easy to assemble. Setting-up form, truss | z 7 of the bulletin in which deta’ 
and hoop driver loaned free. This ; Mere eZ SDE, eS given of the department's - 
Sagem gpm! Epa T gena CYGA OE NS tions, send to the Secretary of 
hon per, BAG Z gD gato NS culture, Washington, D. C., fur 
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are advancing every day. Order yours today! 
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Horse Sense” 











a and “Giddap” are becoming 
ste in the vocabulary of men in 
ling business, 


ee 


g the World. War the Cana- 
| distilled a ereetee substitute (factory) 
‘waste straw. The Greeks. ran 

motors on a Tila dis 
trees. In Sweden motors were 
ited on fish oil. Turkey moved 
e trucks on mustard oil, and 
mans used a gasoline sub- 
¢ not known, but which has a 

y, sweetish odor. 


ae 


think it worth while to save 

‘ser cent of what it costs to haul 

iteams, you can do it easily with 
Truck, 


tw 


gis ranks first in the produc- 
4,000-lb. capacity motor 


ir 


if ic is the lowest priced 4,000- 
city truck in the world. Built 
rdized units. 


ow 


7 Truck Specifications: 
Continental 334 x 5 motor; 


transmission; multiple disc The Traffic Truck hauls a 4,000-Ib. load 7 miles 


; paplece east shell err ° ° 4 « 
iors cro forepd frou in 30 minutes for 15 cents’ worth of gasoline. 
Phearings;_scmicelliptc front How does that compare with your hauling costs?. 
r springs; 6-inch U-chan- ; a“ . 
me; Standard Fisk, tires There’s no easier way to increase your profits 


Bie 13-inch Songth of Tabet raising fruits than by reducing your hauling costs 
ig system; chassis painted, 
ed and varnished; driver’s lazy- with a Traffic. 


and cushion ‘regular equip- 
Pneumatic cord tire equip- 


a extra cost. Thousands of Traffic owners are saving 50% of 


chassis $1495 factory © 


ae their former hauling costs with Traffics‘on the job. 
boat steal damp body Coainted It is the lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity 


’ 
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Watnished), no extras required, Pe 
eerniats st factory. truck in the world. Money cannot buy or 
i ., ried eer build a more dependable truck than the Traffic. 
ime remar relative saving j ; 
rh cof the track chasis, The remarkably low price has been made possible 
* furnishing ofemiic, sabe god | through quantity production in the largest factory 
: Et ars in the world devoted exclusively to building 4,000- 
fis, live stock, dump and lb. capacity trucks only. 
c wipment and save * P ° 
A c oom ee The Traffic saves you hundreds of dollars in first 
a and last cost and cuts in half the cost of hauling 
with teams. 
neg gpa ge gee Write for Catalog Today 
the United States and 
ile? Ser Poses tne made | | Traffic Motor Truck a 
om are getting a i me pt Louis, U. S. ?- 
ii tn lie Largest exclusive a of 4,000-Ib. ¢ “ sity trucks in the world. 
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the Waterloo Boy 
Maximum Power 
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The ions in 
The Waterloo Boy Tractor is equipped with heavy-duty roller the abeve Miuctration show the 
bearings. Friction is reduced to the minimum. duty Hyatt bearings on the 
efficiency is increased. Maximum power is delivered at draw- pew eT = sama 
ber and belt. ‘ drawbar it power. All 
the : shown above are en- 
WATERLOO B — 
BS BURNS KEROSENE COMPLETELY 
Eleven Hyatt roller bearings are used on the Waterloo Boy. Three are on 
the engine extension shaft which operates the belt pulley, and carries the 
high and low speed gears. Two are on the intermediate shaft, whose gears 
transmit tractive power to the differential. Four are on the differential 
ee ee, ne Sat Yee ir ee SNE, the rear 
weight outfit. These particular bearings have an lished repu- 
tation for their special ability to reduce friction and conserve power. ae : oe 
The Waterloo Boy engine is placed crosswise on the tractor frame. This Peeve Implomen 
eliminates bevel gears. Bevel gears cause friction. Waterloo Boy drive is } heme sper trectorw snd 
direct through straight gears, another power-conserving feature. wrod Fogel ppegtent trade - 


J Deere 
There are many other superior features of Waterloo Boy construction and = se 
operation. Its simplicity and accessibility, its powerful 12-25 H. P. engine, 
its ability to burn kerosene and burn it right, a pump, fan and radiator 
cooling system, all contribute to make the Waterloo Boy an especially good 
tractor for your farm. 


We have a booklet describi he Waterloo fully. 
eaten lictins, Wilinela end oe 


JOHN<=DEFRE 


THE TRADE MARK-OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


You will want to 
‘or 
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The leading national fruit publication has just 
opened offices in Springfield, Mass., for the pur- 
pose of organizing a high-grade selling organiza- 
tion for the Circulation Department in the New 
England States. | 7 

If you want a greater salary with expenses paid mail 
application to-day. a 

Z ae 
E. H. MOSES 
Eastern Circulation Representative 


808, 318 Main St. 








Sedingfield, Wilk. 
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Apple Box Packg 
(Continued from page 6) 


are true. If they are not, it is 
erally an indication of faulty 
The packer should be 
striving against too ioose a pack, 
will result in the settling of the f 
.and, at times, a complete break y 
the alignment, and makes slop 
attractive pack. Apples put 1 
this: way will bruise easily, and_ 
thus arrive in poor condition. The 4 
of the bulge and firmness of pack 
simply to prevent the applies ratt 
in the ta en and to. take up 
slight shrinkage which always tal 
place in apples after they have a 
packed awhile. “ee 
The last point we wish to emph— 
size is neatness. Good wrappimg my 
proper alignment, clean boxes 
paper, carry with them an air of @ 
periority, an air of quality which 
essential to the best results. Ing 
ing, we will give a table which shoul 
be of interest in aiding one to unde. 
stand the packs. 


Schedule of Diagonal Packs for 
Standard Apple Box 







CONST: 





















































Style of No. in 

pack Count rows Layers Tier 
2-1 3 0C«k-A i‘ k™;*C*é‘«‘ SSC 
2 6 6 8 23m 
2-1 ; 36 44 +3 3 (2-4) 
2-1 45 55 8 38 (OH 
2-2 48 3-3 4 3 

2-2 56 4-3 4 3 

2-2 64 4-4 4 3-% 
2-2 7 5-4 4 3-% 
2-2 80 5-5 4 3-% 
2-2 88 6-5 4 3-% 
2-2 96 6-6 4 4 

3-2 100* 4-4 5 4 
He Bt | 

“2 125 - 4 — 
$2 18 65 5 4% {Fa 
8-2 150 6-6 5 4-Y% 
8-2" 163 7-6 5 4-% 
8-3 180 5-5 6 5 

3-3 198 6-5 6 5 

8-3 216 66 *6 5 

3-3 234 7-6 6 5 
*long apples. 

APPLE SCALD 


By M. B. Waite and Chas. Brooks 


Scald is the most serious of t@ 
storage diseases of apples. Its occur 
rence is largely determined by tran 
portation and storage conditions, bul 
it seldom becomes evident until th 
apples are removed from storage 
hen exposed to warmer air for a f# 
hours the skin of apparently soul 
apples may become brown and dit 
colored and unless quickly con 
the rot-like decay sinks into the flesh 
and makes them practically wo 
in a few days’ time. This sudden 
pearance and peculiar nature of # 
disease makes it the cause of seri 
misunderstanding in the trade as ™ 
as heavy losses of fruit. The los 
are often borne by a retailer or 
sumer who has been greatly deceit 
in_ regard to the gual of the fm 
Methods of control for apple sm 
have been recently worked out by gu 
ernment experts. It has been fou® 
that the disease is due to gases Pf 
duced by the apples themselves 4 
that it can be prevented by the ® 
moval of these gases by ventilation# 
by absorption. Apples scald far} 
in boxes or ventilated barrels 
they do in the usual tight bar 
Ventilation of the storage room) 
also of value in reducing the di 
Oils absorb the gases which aré# 
cause of apple scald and the dis 
can be entirely prevented by pact 
the apples in oiled wrappers. Vae 
ous oils and fats may u 
some of the moderate priced mil 
oils gave entirely satisfactory res™ 
It is in to note that the 9m 
ciple involved here is essentially! 
same as that of the gas mask 
by the soldiers-in France. 


According to reports from F108 
there is much talk of using p 

juice for soda water flavors. An 
ciation of 
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Re public policy of Service to the Owner is founded © 


23 


e 
f 


SC) 


gn the conviction that Service is the truck owner’s 
<4 most vital requirement. Two thousand Service 
‘@plations cover the country, backed by seven National 
Pa ts Depots, making Republic Service definite, and 


“gm@ssuring Republic owners everywhere uninterrupted 
’ pe ormance. - 


* 
ce} 
Tr 


Capacities: 1, 14, 24, 34° Tons 


’ eee & S : 
Republic Truck Sales Corporation, 934 Michigan Ave., Alma, Michigan 





Plows an Acre an Hour 


aT ee husky Cletrac gets off to a quick start, 
plows at the rate of an acre an hour—keeps 
the mulch deep, rich and highly productive. 

Two broad regi *: tracks turn most of the power 
developed by the big Cletrac motor into drawbar pull. 
That’s why the Cletrac travels the orchard so smooth- 
ly, steady and surely—never slipping or “‘digging in”. 

Small in size and smooth of body, the Cletrac works 
close to the trees; turns short at the end of each row; and 

SE See e gets all corners. Engine speed is variable and the special 
scam fe dit air-washer sees that no dust reaches the motor. 

Get full particulars from the Cletrac dealer near you 

or write for the interesting booklet “Selecting your 
Tractor”, 


the Cleveland Tractor Co. 


“Largest Producer¢of Tank-Type Tractore in the World” 


18935 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio ‘eee 





























Within the last six years, apple 
powdery mildew has developed into an 
orchard disease of major importance 
in. certain sections of the Pacific 
Northwest. It is the only important 
fungous fruit and leaf disease attack- 
ing the orchards of the princi 


growing districts of the of 
ashington. 

Control measures adapted te other 
sections of the country were found 
either inadequate or impracticable on 
account of spray injury in the hot 
climate peculiar to the irrigated in- 
terior valleys where apple growing 
dedustry, Tn infected districts, 

. In , espe- 
cially with Jonathans, Rome, Spitzen- 
berg, and Gano, preduction has been 
greatly curtailed on account of the 
reduction in the vitality of the trees 
jand the failure of fruit buds to de- 

velop on infected trees. The market 
value of the crop has been further re- 
}duced by the rement of the fruit 
and éonsequent loss of quality’ and 





Cane 
and 
with 
on 


seen, 


i ' HARVESTER Teor: 

4 ting Corn, Gas Stove’ E POWDERY MILDEW 

; COR ter. Man Mare IN Any By M. B.. Waite and D. F. Fisher 
= . Price . 











a wel | grade, 

; - The Office of Fruit Dicer tag 

5 tions bonen experimental work on 

UP-TO-DATE Sadie mi ng og the Northwest in 

oman ptm doe 8 1914, and has evolved a spraying 

tome booklote * schedule and method of treatment 
“telimenediaesly..:: “| thiat controls the disease. £3 

+ amlaca ~- acute shortage of varm help— 

Chicago, what are you doing about it? 
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Bushel Baskets 


(Continued from page 8) 


j of space available. But th 
rain in P > 


the st, and we; 
not now a si basket & 
was disearded on account of bem 
broken by the excess weight. Furth. 
more, these baskets did not have 
center post in. Had they had & 
center post, we feel there would beg 
solutely no doubt about carrying ay & 

weight equal to barrels piled seven loo 


or 
“The last car of the baskets @. 

apples was shipped from our storam © 

on the 3lst day of March, and 


out with an unusually light shrinks mt e 


This was a car of Baldwin apples 

were hardly good enough to stand th 
‘A’ grade mark, had they been in bap 
rels, yet we received $2.50 per bush 
for them on board cars. We consij. 


ered this a good price when you gt be 


to consider that it takes bout 
baskets to hold six barrels of fruit 
The next to the last car of apples w 
loaded contained about half Gree 
which also came out in excellent eg. 
dition, showing no scald even at ™ 
late a date. 

“We consider the cold storage of 
apples in bushel baskets a very 
tical proposition, and would not 
tate to fill our storage building with 
apples in baskets.” 

ese remarks from an experienced 
cold storage firm clear up some of th 
doubt that has existed, particulary 
among apple men as to the suitability 
of the bushel basket for storage pus 
poses. But while they serve the 
pose, and serve it well, it is not tol 
expected that baskets will supplant 
the standard apple box or barrel # 
the one package for storage purpose, ’ 
Barrels and boxes have become tw 
well established in the fruit trade 
have their place taken by other pace 
ages. Nevertheless, the basket 
coming to be used more and more & 
tensively by all fruit and produm 
growers in every part of the county, 





WORKS WELL WHEN DONE 
RIGHT 


By E. R. Angst, Georgia 


Mr. R. E. Blackburn, Horticulturist, 
Georgia A. & M. College Extensa 
Department, recently told me that 
was often asked for advice ropa 
the use of dynamite .in tree p — 

He said that originally he was 
favor of the idea but that he hal 
found by experience that farmers 
fruit growers would not follow ® 
structions; that they persisted # 
blasting when conditions were ™@ 
right and, consequently, as might ® 
expected, did not obtain satisfactory 
results. As a result he said he wa 
perforce advising against blast 
tree holes, but he stated that hea 
himself tried it out, having blasted# 
holes for a 40-acre orchard. He 
out of dynamite with 13 trees stil 
hand, all of which were together 
one corner unplanted. These 13 tm 
were planted in spade-dug holes. — 

He stated that it was not nec 
to have these 13 trees peinted out 
they were all hardly waist 2 
whereas the other trees planwa® 
blasted holes were eg f six 
high and all living. All of the pi 

Were made a three i 
ich makes the contr betw 
blasted and spade-dug trees all @ 
more noticeable. in 

I from. what Mr. 4 
burn told me that he was a 
believer in the use of dyn \ 
the blasting of tree holes, but tia 
did not strongly recommend it fon 
reason that planters would not #0 


instructions as to “ey me’ 
conditions under which the > 
work — be done; ie b 
fn blasted holes would do much 
than trees in spade-dug holes, but. 
it was easily possible through i 
to follow instructions to get. 


oe results from planting in} la 
oles than by planting in spa 
holes. . A 
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king for Markets 
(Continued from page 18) 
m to Placer county. After cher- 
4 : me peaches, plums and apri- 
and then pears, which keep the 
, pretty well supplied until the 
it flood of table grapes along in 


4s not uncommon for 200 and 300 
ds of deciduous fruit to leave 
fornia daily at the height of the 
pus season. Most of these car- 
travel east over the continent 
he Union Pacific and Denver and 
Grande routes, originating in Cali- 
nia, however, on the Southern Pa- 
and the Western Pacific lines. 
1 the pears are at their height 
ga grapes are coming in strong, the 
of the season has been reached. 
This occurs about the latter part of 
igeust. But it does not abate for 
The table grape crop is large 
est is not over until well into 
yember. In fact, I have known the 
fape season to run into December. 
(ply an unusually heavy early rain or 
fst can prevent the vines from ma- 
if more. and more. grapes. But 
gen at this, the market does not 
fmow the grape season has closed, 
for there is cold storage and the red- 
wood sawdust pack to hold grapes 

il well into the holiday season. 
deciduous fruit industry of Cali- 
has shown a remarkable growth 
_ early days when the refrigerator 
f was brought out and the first 
movement of fruit began. But the 
mst rapid growth has been in the 
it ten years and even now it seems 
it the demand for fruits and iu- 
ed plantings in response thereto 

‘ows no limit. 
7h In 1902 California shipped 7,186 car- 
Toa of deciduous fruits beyond the 
California border. Last ‘year, the 
‘total number of carloads was 29,636 
ind it is freely predicted that the 
: season will see a greater 
ent than that of 1919, 

figures show the growth in 


Cars 

14,072 

ERI Sarah Siete aes .. 18, 539 
yar e CE A 

13,382 

Shae, SA a Ha 16,146 








tre has been little increase in the 
ments of cherries and apricots, 
considerable growth in the move- 

ment of pears, plums and peaches and 
f eormous increase in the number 
roads of grapes sent to market. 





e Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
ion has issued Bulletin 192 entitled 
storage for Iowa Apples.” The 
etin tells the different phases of 
namely: The control of cer- 
seases of cold-stored apples, and 
‘of temperatures i in cold-stored 





@ fruit growers of the Wenatchee 
figure that they: will have to 
$2,000,000 more this year for 
Nails and paper than was paid 
aay 1919, It will srehebiy 

: 0,000 to meet the needs of 
dist; this coming year. Three 
I fe iia wi have to be ex- 
on boxes, ey now expect to 
“ng 28¢ to 80e for boxes, and will 
10,000,000 boxes for the dis- 
Paper has become very scarce 

| high, ‘and is now 16e a pound, 
_Wrapping paper alone will cost 





m Cass county, Mo., 4,875 apple 
‘averaging 18 years in age 
Siven two applications of spray 


‘Year in demonstration on. spraying, 


‘Produced 5,792 bushels of apples 

ed at at $13,436, The co cost, of spray- 

iit of $9,170, or poe wverage $2 
ree, 


$ tree od that” Pag 





After eight years of service, this White Truck is still making money for Thomas T. Husson & Sons, of 
Pomona, N.Y. 


WHITE TRUCKS INCREASE PROFITS 
for FRUIT GROWERS 


IGHT years ago Thomas T. 

Husson and Sons, of Highland 
Homestead, Pomona, N. sY., 
purchased a White 3-ton Truck to 
haul peaches, apples and vegetables 
to New York City markets. 


Formerly they shipped by express 
and paid a commission dealer 10% 
to sell their produce. The truck 
enables them to do their own haul- 
ing and sell direct—making a sub- 
stantial increase in their profits. 


At harvest time Fruit Growers 
can depend upon their White 
Trucks for 24 hours’ work per day, 
week after week. Throughout the 


year the trucks are useful for gen- 
eral hauling about the farm and 
for hauling crates, fertilizer and 
other supplies from town. 


The purchase of a White Truck is 
an investment that pays dividends 
long after the truck is written 
off the books. The mileage-life 
of a White Truck is unmeasured; 
many have been running 100,000 to 
300,000 miles during five to nine 
years of service and are still in good 
condition. 2 

Cost records show that White 
Trucks do the most work for the 
least money. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
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Taz original 


one-piece suit 
and the standard 
of quality in work 
clothing. Do not 
be deceived by 
imitations and 
*‘just-as-good’s.”’ 





Remember There Is Only 
ONE Union-Alls—the LEE 


Dept. 389B 


The H.D.Lee Mercantile Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. South Bend, Ind. 
; Kansas City, Kas. Trenton, N. J. 
Minneapolis,Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 














Greater Convenience 
For | Mey You 














Ask Your Dealer. ““The Guarantee Protects You" 
MADEATIAS Ee ELECTRICAL _ SEPPLE CO Inc. 
Mew York 
Pactories: ao a Eg 


Soccer City—oe t 














WONDERFUL BARGAIN 
IN TOOL GRINDERS 

A time and labor-saving device. 

clamped to table or bench. 


mercial Patrrade Big, productive, 
handsome, delicious. Interesting 
| iustrated plant free. 

A. B. SATRAMITE 9 Macedon, N. Y. 


ee #8 











Terms i 
pecs zane Kents low fi riceson Power Saws 
and Log Saws with BOSC Magnete—Seee. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 














Lovett’s Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants 


give a crop of finest berries from two to 

ten months from planting. Dimes for 

them quickly turn to dollars;dollars to 

eagles. Many kinds ada ted to alll soils, 

ripening from earliest to latest a 

the invaluable Van Fleet Hybrids 

the best Everbearing varieties. Sure to 

‘live and succeed. 

Our Booklet Ne. 2 gives full instructiors for 
illustrations. 


epee ee 


Ac DRE I en 296. LUTTE GENES, 3. 6, 
Strawberry Specialst for forty-two years. | 














When writing to advertisers, "please mention American Fruit Grower 
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Protective Leagi 


By Newton Jenkins, Ilin i 


The legal service furnished @ 
column to members of the Am 
Fruit Grower Protective Leag 
signed to help fruit growers 
legal. matters. Our readers 
to join this league and avail 
selves of the protection it offe 
—_— , 








HYMES OBJECTS ~ 


blige rowing letter has | 
ceived by the America 3 
Geutr Protective League fron 
Iton A. Hymes of India 
Hymes long. has been a re 
AMERICAN FRvuIT GROWER and. 
from him is always valued. Hig 
follows: a 
“To the Editor of The Fruit @ 

Chicagos Illinois. ea: 
“My dear Sir: 

“This is a poor law which you g 
this inquirer. The purchaser ats 
to the rights and interests in thes 
erty that the man who sold hig 
If the crop was put in-on a leagé 
gave to the owner one-third, t 
purchaser of this property has them 
claim as the original owner. THe 
the law in every state in whichIi 
lived, and that has been sey 
have at one time in my life 
practitioner and I believe if 
look it up-you will find that.é@ 
correct.. According to your ints 
tation, the lessee is advantaged 
sale to the extent that he ‘ 
entire crop. The original own 
parting ‘with his title to the prop 
parts with his right under thed 
unless there has been a_ specif 
written. agreement. between him) 
the.one to whom-<he sold that § 
to have his part of the crop unde 
lease. 

‘TI speak of this because this ie 
second time I have seen this 
vice given in your: paper. 

“{ think. you will, also fiz “ 
man cafinot will his own child 
of a fair part of his property. & 
of this kind is the easiest thing 1 f 
world to smash to pieces.” . a 

T IS not clear which inquiry 

Hymes refers to. One publish 
the last issue related to the 
property by a landlord to 
which property was in crop by # 
ant. The inquirer stated that t 
landlord sought to claim part é 
crop. If the former landlord 
titled to a part of the crop 
new one would also, but thet 
nothing in the question to @ 
that the first landlord was to g@ 
of the crop. The legal proposit 
out by Mr. Hymes is, of cours 
that the vendee’s rights are not 
tailed by the sale. On the other 
his rights are not made greater 
grantee takes no more right 
were held by his grantor. & y 
depends on the facts in the @ 
volved. If the first landlord Wi 
titled to one-third of the @ 
sold all his interest to the new® 
then the latter would also be 
to one-third. Unless ‘such is 
then the answer as contai 
last issue is correct. gj 

The second part of Mr. Hymi 
ter, of course, is erroneous. } e 
easily disinherit their children 
It is very frequently done @ 
where a father wishes to keep 
Jess.son:out of his property. _ 


Should Have Money 
I ordered from a firm ce 
and plants sending the money 
vance for the same. I re 
seeds but not the shrubs and? 
wrote him. several times and ® 
threatened to report him to 
authorities when he wrote 
asked me to be patient as he 
of help, etc. I have heard nothing: 
ne I compe! him to refund my # 
B. ad 
entitled @ 


y= you 

money ode We will t 
matter up at ouce with this # 
and see what he is prepared ‘ 


“about it. 





Bee & 
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: " Planning the Orchard Home 


HETHER you are hoping to build 
now, or next year, or in that in- 
definite future known as ‘‘some day,” 


ui may well let your thoaghts dwell fre- 


iently on the kind of house you want. That 
» “some day” comes when least ex- 


cted and you ought not to be caught 


one 


ink what do you wish? 


fla half? 


a may ‘think it would be better to leave 
» planning to the architect, but here 
yare wrong. Leave the final drawing of 
s to him, or even let him do the 
le designing, but never let him start on 
ie plan until you have had a clear under- 
iding with him about what you wish. 
Probably you 
you know this better than you really 
» Do you want a one-story bungalow, a 
story house, or the picturesque story 
Do you wish a structure of 
stone or brick? What should be the 


f . tion in regard to stables and outbuild- 


vit iy 


‘Planned in connection with a kitchen 


of just a few of the things to be 
fidered, First, the site. It should in 
if be sightly. "There should be shelter- 
2s and an agreeable outlook, and it 
mid be accessible. The house must be 
ined with a view to cost, durability, con- 
lience, and beauty. As there is;no happi- 
s without health, the dwelling and prem- 
past be sanitary. The stables must 
snear enough to annoy with odors or 

Drainage must be good. 
the house itself there must be plenty 
it, plenty of air for Yerfect s ventilation, 


» tre 
rt 


ent heating apparatus, whether. fire-. 


‘stoves or furnace. Doors should 1 
med so that certain rooms m 
m together when desired, ‘and Scat d 
tra warmth when necessary. In seme 
or locations the two-story house is 
ie steer and-eckal: hewwe is not 


@ suited to warm climates. Bedrooms 


Bie root are sure to be hot. The one- 
zalow is convenient and attractive. 
e the pitch of the roof is such as to 

. of ventilation. 
isto the arra t of rooms, this is 
sly varied. Keep in mind a few main 
s. The service ies ocwtion of the home 
a be withdrawn from the living rooms, 
> kitchen must near the dining 


br convenience. A small pass-pantry _ 
lessens 


n kitchen and dining room 
emeat and cooking odors, and iis a con- 
ence in many ways. If domestic service 
rooms for servants should 


he living room may be entered direct 
e front door, but this is not desir- 
Possible, a place for hats, wraps, 


porches, 


-ete., should be provided in the form of an 


anteroom. Even if the ms generally 
are on the second floor, the housekeeper may 
greatly benefit by having hers on the first 
floor. Do not make the mistake of allowing 
the bathroom to open off of one of the liv- 
ing rooms, or to be entered only through one 
of the bedrooms. It must have an entrance 
on a hall of some sort. 

We read recently quite an impassioned 
appeal to home builders to get away from 
the idea that porches, verandas, or piazzas 
are essential. There may be cities and cli- 
mates where they are not a necessity, but 
even in inhospitable climes there must be 
months when the family may be induced 
to live a more open-air life by attractive 
which are but out-door ‘living 
rooms. Skillfully designed, they become 
ornaments rather than excrescences, and 
they add infinitely to the comfort, pleasure 
and health of the rural family in summer. 
Sleeping porches also have much im:their 
favor. They must be on the shelter ft side 
of the house. 

Just a few more suggestions on a fbiect 
that could readily be extended into a valume. 
Have sunshine in the breakfast room, let 
the living room command the pleasantest 
prospect, give the man of the house an office 
or den if possible, let the entrance be hos- 
pitable looking, wide and welcoming, rather 
than cramped and grudging. 





Give Father His Share 


S YOUR home one where the father and 
mother share the pleasure and. respon- 
sibility that children bring? Unless he 

is of small account, the man of the family 
will be quick to say that the work he does 
is his share of this res ibility. That, as 
for the. pleasure, he takes it when he can 
get it after working hours, at least when he 
is not too tired to use the leisure tire in 
companionship with his children. 

What share does this leave to the mother? 
Practically. the entire guidance of the chil- 
dren’s lives. The father’s of working and 
for the support of his child is necessary and 
noble, Vaid gues come down to br prpomers 
poo is a proposition, an some 

fairy Godmother gave this child a fortune, 
it would serve exactly the same end as what 
the father gains by the sweat of his brow. 
Nature has not so designed family rela- 


tions. She has “implanted in the 


expects us to cultivate it. This is 
the reason that, when we want to 
the sum of unselfish devotion, aS 
ror love.” - Every minute 

mother is doing something 
apatites t the more 


PLN Nee 


of. 
parents instinctive love for their chil- 
dren. But when nature gives us a gift she 


of every. day | 
r theJlittle the 


pendent upon us any person is, and the more 
we do for that person, the dearer and closer 
becomes the relationship. 

Mothers are doing well when they encour- 
age in every way a closer companionship 
between father and children. e are only 
now awake to the advantage of introducing 
the woman-influence into government. As 
we formerly left public responsibility to 
men, so in many families the men have been 
satisfied to leave the entire control of man- 
ners, morals and habits of their children to 
the mothers. In so doing, they have de- 
prived themselves, their wives, and children 
of an inestimable privilege, and: we may feel 
sure that this aloofness from the intimate 
daily life of the child was not intended when 
“male and female created He them.” 





Are Women Good Managers? 


CCASIONALLY a man is found who 
6) seems to take pride in insisting that 
women are far less efficient in the man- 
agement of their households than men are 
in the conduct of their affairs. Even some 
of the more chivalrous, who say nothing, 
secretly cherish the idea. Let us gee if the 
majority of farmers can support this con- 
tention. : . 
Even a hasty survey convicts them of 
being more wasteful than their wives. 
What would you think if you visited a 
household and found a bag of flour, for 


* instance, left where the rain could ruin the 


contents? The housekeeper at this place 
would surely come in for some uncompli- 
mentary comments. In spite-of high prices, 
the cost of a bag of flour is in com- 
parison with that of farm machinery, but 
if you saw this machinery standing out in 
the weather, often the winter tal 


ork stops for the 
day. -They may not rr to the same de- 
gree as the but they rust 
and run down, and asc lost more often than 

the owner realizes. 

If the women left the mending of gar- 
ments unattended to as long as many farm- 
ers leave the roof leaking and the farm 
buildings out of repair, there would be more 
men holding up their sus i 

Bates 
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Billy-Boy Takes a Rid 


By Edith Lyle Ragsdale 


ILLY-BOY sat out beneath the 
B ~~ maple tree, a great big, 
ugly frown making a deep puck- 
er between his blue eyes. Now, as a 
rule, Billy-Boy was a merry, sweet- 
tempered little lad, but today some- 
thing had — which annoyed 
him very much and as he sat in the 
shade of the big tree he decided that 
he was a very much abused little boy. 
Hence, the frown. 
“I think Daddy might have taken 


could have squeezed in between him 
and Mr. Brown. I —” 

“Hello, Billy-Boy,” called a eq 
little voice. Then, before B 
could say a word: “My! What a ter- 
rible frown! What in the world’s the 
matter?” : 

Billy-Boy’s brow smoothed out and 
a smile | away the ugly pout 
which had pulled his mouth down at 
the corners. “Why,” he said slowly, 
— wanted to go in the car with Daddy 


me for a ride,” ‘he sulked, “I don’t and— 


take up so very much room and I 


“Oh,” giggled Fairy Fly-About, “of 


ueaky 
y-Boy 


all the boys I ever saw! Out here in 
the —_ sunshine moping because 
your y couldn’t take you in the 
car! You don’t really deserve it but— 
if you ise to be = good EP and 
quit in .in the I'll take 
yoRilly-Boy jun d clapped 
-Boy jum an a 
his “Oh, me? 4 y-About!” he 
cried tedly, “will you, honest?” 
Fly-About nodded and held out his 
hand, “Come, we’re going a long; long 
way and we'll have to hustle to get 
back in time for supper.” 

So Billy-Boy caught hold of the 
fairy’s hand and away they went, fast- 
er than the airships which the little 
boy was so fond of watching. 

Pretty soon the air began to grow 
quite chilly and the day, instead of 








OMETHING is prompting many an ambitious farm 
into the world to seek his fortune. It is only natural that 
tures seem greener—that the city seems the place of opportunity. 
sands of farm-reared city dwellers once thought the same, only to find 
when it was too late that opportunity had been left behind on the old 


A Message to 
the Ambitious Boy 


home farm. 


If you are tempted to desert the farm, you are facing a crisis in your life 
that deserves much earnest thought and study. Don’t decide until you 
have talked with men who can best guide you. Talk it over at home. 
Perhaps your father at this very moment ‘is planning t> take you into 
partnership, to give you an interest in a plot of ground or in some live- 
stock that wil] be the foundation of a fortune of your own. 

Agriculture is the greatest human enterprise—the oldest, most honor- 
able business in which mankind has ever engaged. All men, women and 
children are dependent on the man who farms—they must have his 
specializes in grain, vegetables or livestock. The 


products whether he 
: _» Chances for business success are ten to one in 


ee 





favor of agriculture. 


For every. ambitious country boy there are a 
dozen city .toilers, sick and tired of. the endless 
grind, struggling desperately to keep 
ever-mounting cost of living, longing 
to take their families to God’s great out-of-doors. 


to go out 


off pas- 
Thou- 


abreast of the 
fora chance 





Millions of men of the city are envying you this 
minute because you are young and on the farm. 
They know that the four-leaf clover of your good 
fortune is growing by your home doorstep. 
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- American : Fruit. Gro 


being bright and sunny, su 
=. eins grow B swt and dr 
‘ y- on point of te 
Fly-About that he wanted to gq] 
but before he quite made his mij 
the fairy began coasting down 
for all the world like an airship 
just a minute, pe" down they 
in a big snowdrift. 
“Well,” cried Fly-About, “her 
are, away up in Lapland. See, { 
are some of the Lapps,” pointir g 
half dozen strange looking people 
dressed in fur and having 
bodies and big heads. Their faces y 
the —— Billy-Boy a ever logl 
upon an eyes grew big and rg 
and he held onto Fly-About’s h; 
he gazed at the flat noses, | 
mouths and high cheek bones of 
landers. Some of them had f 
little beards, nothing at all lik 
big, fluffy beard Grandpa wore. ~ 
But if Billy-Boy was scared | 
About wasn’t. Marching right y 
one of the men the fairy nodde 
his merry way and said: “We've 
all the way from the Corn Belt iq 
United States to see you folks; 
while we’re here we want a good ¥ 
The Lapp bowed and began 
and, though Billy-Boy couldn’t um 
stand a word, Fly-About nodded) 
clapped his hands. Then the Lappg 
turned around and marched off ; 
the snow, Billy-Boy and Fly- 
following. 
Billy-Boy gasped and nudged 
fairy. “Just look at the reindeg 
he whispered. The fairy nodded 
smiled but before he could speak 4 
tle Laplander emerged from out 
darkness leading a couple of the 
horned creatures and invited the 
American boy and the fairy to ji 


on. : 
At first Billy-Boy was afraid, 
when he saw how tame the deer 
he hopped up on its back and 
he and Fly-About galloped. It} 
certainly a strange ride and one 
Billy-Boy enjoyed immensely. 
was no saddle nor bridle, ¢ 
a long stick which the Lapp st 


the little boy’s hand and which ¥F  Wlectrici 


About explained was used to gf 
the deer. But what tickled Billy: 
most was a bell which was tied 4 
the reindeer’s neck and which tin 
jast like Santa’s reindeers’ bells ti 
when he comes over the housel 
Christmas Eve. a 
The snow was frozen so hard# 
the deers’ hoofs never even lef 
rint and they went so fast that B 
oy had to hold on to keep from 
ing off. After they had gone ai 
long way the reindeers slowed @ 
and began nosing about, hunting® 
something to eat. a 
When the deers had eaten all 
moss they wanted Fly-About looket 
at the sky, squinted his left eyé 
whacked his steed on its nose) 
away he and Billy-Boy went 
But this time they were headed 
the village which they reached 
as the Lapps were sitting dé 
dinner. These people were very, 
and pressed the little boy and 
fairy to eat. But they excused’ 
selves and clasping hands were 
on their way home, arriving the! 
as Billy-Boy’s mother stepped @ 
door and called her little boy @ 
supper! 
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by Anne Preston ! 


TO KEEP A COOLER 


q KITCHEN’ 
? ANY a woman has wished in 
/i canning time (which is also 
heat time and fly time) that 
ie were no such season as summer. 
-discomforts of a hot, kitchen 
mnt almost to torture and affect 
th and spirits. Of course, the 
| of a well ventilated kitchen 
ald have been taken into consider- 
m when the house was planned, and 
sient openings sho have been 
ed in a manner to form.a cross 
that would bring in all the fresh 
md carry out all the hot air pos- 
. If not so planned, there 
i be no further delay in putting 
windows or doors in the proper 


th a coal or wood burning stove, 
pod ventilation fails to produce 

fort. The installation of a special 
mover the stove to carry off the 
affords some relief. Better than 
for all possible work use the 
pene stove. Some makes are ex- 
! and operation is not expensive. 
feamning they are a blessing. Used 
fonjunction with fireless cookers 
y make life tolerable for the cook. 
fohol comes too high to be used as 
lel except in very limited ways. 
gis practically unused in the coun- 
pyand therefore the comfort of a 
istove is not for the farm woman. 
nin localities where gas was for- 
used, it is being rapidly dis- 

ied by the still more excellent 


one | 
y. - 
lle, ¢ 
hich HE Blectricity Coming to the Farm 

f pughout the rural districts, elec- 
is becoming more and more 
er Many farms are_ within 
able distance of the city and 
ibe connected with a central plant. 
aay more install their own t at 
| feasonable cost. It is tful 
her any other one thing at any- 
Where near the same cost, gives so 
satisfaction and such economical 
ims. Once establish electricity in 
‘home and hundreds of uses are 

id for it. 
Wast at this season the use that 
ppeals to us most is that it enables 
to keep cool kitchens. The electric 
ge does not generate heat. Even 
fe they are thought too expensive 
‘coal or wood stoves are used, one 
Imake use of a device of moderate 
}mow on the market, that can be 
ected with any electric light 
it. Installed in window or wall, 
‘Operating at the cost of one cent 
ur, this kitchen ventilator car- 
mot only the heat, but all 
ing odors, and the air is» not 
@ with the greasy fumes that are 

OY ng. 

A Cold Water Box 

her device for lessening the 
forts of eee oh and one that 
ms nothing from start, is a 
ms of keeping foods cool. The 
me, Tought stone spring house, nes- 
m Deneath spreading trees and with 
sh stream running through it, 
eMeal both for its picturesque effect 
a its usef in keeping 
ing cool, from the 
to the butter and milk. 


water- 
But 


he 


a. 


deep, into the circumfer- 

which a vessel for holding 

be let down by pulleys. A 

made of a large, round 

galvanized can with a tight fitting 

cover. The opening of the well must 

always be closed with a lid heavy 
ough to stay in position. 

Into the food receptacle, if it is deep 

enough, shelves can be fitted to in- 

capacity. Every housekeeper 

knows just what she wishes to place 

in the cold water box, and she will 

be surprised to find how much can 

be stowed in it. 


A Box Under the Back Porch 


Where easy access to water is not 
to be had, the next best thing is the 
cold water box used in connection with 


the house pump. oe is often 
on the porch of farmhouse, 
and I will describe a highly successful 
cold water box made in connection 
with the kitchen pump. The flooring 
of the porch has an elevation of a 
few feet, which simplified the prob- 
lem somewhat. Under the porch, 
close to the house, was’ dug a hole in 
which to fit a wooden box with care- 
psd puttied seams. The box was 
into the ground: almost to the 
top, leaving open a crack of an inch 
or two between it and the foundation 
wall. The lower edge next the house, 
rests on a small tim gutter, and the 
béttom of the box is bored and fitted 
with a cork that when removed, al- 
lows every drop of water to run out 
into the gutter. At the desired height, 
the same side of the box has an open- 
ing for overflow that also drains into 
the gutter which in turn runs inte a 
tiny ditch that carries the water quite 
away from the. house. 
A simple shelf is devised by L scam 
a flat board on top of two ks so 
that shallow vessels may stand in the 
box without danger of the water run- 
ning into them. A cover with oil 
cloth tacked over it, is kept constantly 
shut, and the location of the box under 
the edge of the porch flooring, guar- 
antees it against the rays of the sun. 
This is important. The box should be 
on the coolest side of the house, and 
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it can be connected with the pump 
anywhere that it is on a 
lower level, and this is pretty sure ta 
be accomplished by the digging of the 
hole in the gro 

How Box Is Filled 

Under the pump I am writing of, 
stands a large galvanized pail with 
a-hole in the bottom. This is set di- 
rectly over a hole in the porch floor 
that is covered with wire netting. It 
is easily cleaned and no trash is al- 
lowed to accumulate on the netting 
which is dented in a small scoop to 
eatch the water from the pail. The 
water flows through this netted hole 
into a-length of guttering that. slopes 
gently down to the water box, enter- 
ing it by an opening cut just under 
the cover on the side opposite the 
overfiow. Fresh water can be pumped 
into the box at any time and it takes 
but two minutes to fill it. © 

The owner has proved the real 
money worth of this simple ccoler, 
made entirely by herself, for she is 
the kind of woman who can drive a 
nail and saw a board. It has saved 
her much hard cash in keeping milk, 
butter, bles and fruit. from 
spoiling. ‘ow, however, she has be- 
come ambitious and talks of installing 
a coment a which has oe 
advantages (permanence being t 
chief) and is not at all difficult or ex- 
pensive to make. 
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A good motor truck would add to your 
profits even if it did not work for dollars 
and-cents less than horses. The 30 to 45 
minutes it saves from every hour on the 
road could well be~ spent more profitably 
than: on the seat of a wagons, Your pro 
ducts, sooner marketed, would Be in~better 
condition; therefore worth more money. 
Progressive farmers have found that motor 
haulage actually earns money in many 
other ways—such, for instance, as mini 
mizing losses due to “shrinkage.” 


DIAMOND T MOTOR’CAR CO. 
Builders of “The Nation’s Freight Car” 
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arm transportation— 
use it is -built to mect 
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L “lo Wise 
For Apples In Particular A\e/ ar =r | | | 
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We will pay $1.00 each for helpful tight, then tie a string tightly ap 
suggestions which will save time, the top edge of the lace. Dip th 
money or strength in all sorts of in water and let it stand until t 
housework. None save original ideas is thoroughly wet, then place j 
can be accepted, Unaccepted manu- the sun to dry. When it is perf 
scripts will not be returned unless an dry, untie it and the lace will hy 
addressed, stamped envelope is en- just the right shape to fit aroun 
closed. Address “Housekeepers’ Ex- piece it is to g° on. Having tried 
change,” AMERICAN FRUIT GROW- many times, I can say it saveg 
ER, Chicago. time and worry in fitting on lace’ 
nn SSS SES S. T. L., Maryla 
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I have found by experience in Your umbrella will last much ig 


® blending cooked tomatoes with hot if you will always stand it 
hniversa milk for soup that if the tomatoes, to handle to dry. The water wil 
fi - which a pinch of soda has been added, not run into the parts where the 


are added to the hot milk, it will not and silk meet. The metal wi 

curdle, while if the hot milk is poured rust nor the silk rot. 4 
C into the cooked tomatoes it will curdle M. H., Washingt 

every time. A. R. A., California. If your dahlias do not thrive, pi 


For all fruits and vegetables When setting dishes on ice, put a a hole in the side of a pound cam 
Pgh: growers and shippers are waking up to the fact that the shipping fruit jar rubber ring under the dish to the bottom. Fill the can with: 
package helps to determine net profit, and the Universal Package in- prevent it from slipping as the ice tilizer from barn or chicken 
creases net profit because it not only delivers the apples safely at market, but melts. A. H., North Dakota. and sink into the earth beside 
it saves labor and time in the orchard and in handling. Receivers can inspect Bend a _ two-foot length of wire, same Fill the can with water @ 
without injuring the fruit. There is proper ventilation in these clean, neat preferably pliant telephone wire, into 4@y and the roots will be both fed 
packages. They show up the fruit to better advantage. This causes it to an “S” shape. When you hang out Watered. The tops will then take} 
sell quickly, at top prices. clothes, put a bucket of clothespins of themselves, “ 
What P. S. C, Service Means to You on oné end of the wire “S,” hanging J. J. O'C., Washington, Di 
The Package Sales Corporation, through its many factories, dealers the other end over the clothesline. | Nut meats will come out in lg 
and salesmen, provides 0 nationwide service in supplying shippers with As you go along, pushing this ton- pieces if you soak the nuts in 
Petar gg tale pms dirme proving trette. qed “weseta- trivance before you, you will find it water before cracking them. | 
at m um cos speci tions insure ample strength in A W 
Univers Backegte. AGdubanniidddhli betuaned Gibndh tie teee! much. more convenient than a clothes- Z. W., Arkansas 
the centerpost. S.C. field men all over the country ¢o-operate in pin apron, L. P. Q., New York. . When mashing potatoes, dipy 
Gu nahanlee taarousi sel resai see iiitaaee whe _ When boiling sauces, custards, por- “masher in boiling water. This: 
form of monthly bulletins. Write for free subscription. Ask that your ridge or liquids, if you will place a prevent the potatoes from stickin 
pardon sata mote one Sa State whether you are grower or shipper large, — marble in the cooking ves- the masher. V. M., Marylan 
ed sel, it will automatically do the stir- —[¢ your thread i 
ae che Monthly — ring and will save standing and wast- dare you ets fore 2 his 
elpful ideas and information for growets abd shippers. ing precious time stirring with @ because you thread the wrongs 


- spoon. A. L., Washington, D.C. = Try. threadi bef letting 
Package Sales Corporation To edge a center piece or round thread off tha sea. 4 a 


tablecloth with lace, roll the lace E. A. D., Pennsyl 
104 East Jefferson Street SOUTH BEND, IND. : 
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Opportunity | crc =ah 


Kn oO ck $s at All recipes contained in the AFGCO water. Bake in a loaf tin in a mod 
; Cook Book have been tested and con- oven. ” ¥ 
— Yo ur Door= d j sequently the housewife will be saved Coffee Cream 


any disappointing experiments. 2 cups thick cream 1 cup strong coflés 
1 cup granulated sugar 1 tablespoonful ge 


We have a number _ Egg for an Invalid ane eatetine afi 14 eup cold 
“ z - : geia , Suga an 0 
of agents who are . =< ant = — a ee w+ ye | Stir until thoroughly dissolved. § 
earning $25.00 to china cup in @ pan of hot water and etir ‘roux & wet cloth, Set 
water until it thickens to a s 


$75.00 per week de- i | MM ‘< Ale): F constantly. The egg onguny9 slightly, then add the cream. Put in a oo 


. : ffs and fills the cup with cream 
n entirely on pu , P Pamy to harden. ; 
pending y 4 custard. Set in the oven for a minute Peach Cobbler a 


the amount of time j and serve immediately. : : 
3 2 cups flour 4 tablespoons 

they give to our Tomato Bisque Soup 4 teaspoons bak- % cup milk” 
ing powder 2 tablespoons 


proposition. : actin aan milk Vagcuyneme tea ef % teaspoon salt ar 
If you want to Sure Insect Killer A little pepper % teaspoonful soda Mix in order given. Butter 
d bl Boil tomatoes for 20 minutes, add molds. Drop in one teaspoon * 
ouble your present soda, butter, salt and pom. Heat made from ingredients ment 
earnings write us milk, but do not boil. Add to it the hot Nearly fill the molds with 
for our Salary-and- tomato mixture. : canned hes that have been 
Expenses-paid prop- 


Meat Omelette ened. ver the top with a § 
=43 ed Enough | f hour. 

osition. N oO expe- : Pca seest allt Salt am grein bay an Fruit Ice 
rience necessary. = erg og meat A — oe “ee 7 oranges 1 bot. mara 
5 | is mi : eat the eggs well. to them the 1 can pineapple cherries 
Pleasant work for . milk. Pour into the pan and scramble. $ ange suaer Hnough | ba 

emons ma 
men or women. me. “ps A Good Spice Cake 1 teaspoon gelatin — 
Address: -- Tanwnee oe : cup granulated sugar 1 teaspoonful ground cin- ae E, 30% ws Pag ‘. 
° . ‘ . J cup water na water. Bo minutes. a 
American Fruit Grower 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

teaspoonful grated nutmeg 1 a ri lives p ne 
- Put the sugar, water, raisins (eut in py Pa wet : ‘ane) x 


i 
Fr 
Hi 








1 cup finely-chopped 5 eggs of dough and steam, or bake, om 
rl mon 

\seup ira ne eect taking ingredients. Cool and freeze. . 
t - 

Hteaspoonfl salt 1 teaspoonful soda Spanish Sandwiches 4 
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halves), lard, salt, nutmeg and cinnamon 2eggs hardcooked 1% cans _ 
INSYDE TYRES and cloves into a saucepan and boil (chopped) toes @ 
ee elisase ret ee ee 

Ki mention A Pritt Grower when writis our an ng pow ell y a le 
cen e wteriion = S A the soda dissolved in 4. cup of hot between yery thin slices of | 


ja ia SB aio ot Oo Re ee Kibet... 4 
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le Gilmores Turn 
F Their Mind Around 


2 By E. N, Cable, Ohio 


ERTAIN small nephew of mine, 
"when questioned about the fre- 
“quent and sudden changes of 
‘te — ea active _ youthful 

say prompts him generally responds, 
M turned my mind mat 

was what the Gilmores found 

ard to do. You see, they had made 

ir minds that life on the old 

was hard and distasteful and 

were bound to leave it—that was 

was to it. 

i trouble is,” said Carson, a 
‘friend who frequently visited 

from the city, “the trouble is 
"you don’t just give your imag- 
m a chance, so that you can see 

iold place the way it might be, all 
sformed, made over into a really 
tive home ” 
ey were seated around the dinin 
gout at the Gilmore’s, Carson an 
pwite, Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore and 
pGilmore children, aged 10 and 12. 
iey were discussing the much-talked- 
lect of selling the farm and 
ug to the city. It was true that 
Puildings were old, the farm run 
'and the old place suffered in 
arison with most any other lot 
the Gilmores chose to consider. 
was the Carsons who were re- 
mible for a part of their dissatis- 
dion, too, though all unconsciously 
; For the Carsons’ home was in 
‘York City, a couple of hundred 
is away, where Carson had a fine 
sition and where they lived sur- 
med with comforts and enjoy- 
isef a most ap ing sort. e 
res could think of nothing finer 


pe 


wetting rid of their holdings and 
g down to enjoy life in the city 


‘Before You Sell 
7 © a what you do,” said Car- 


ou’ve never paid us that ’ 


Mmlised visit. Take a few days off 
fore you really do sell out and come 
wo see us. You'll appreciate, 
m, that there are some drawbacks 
} and maybe you'll understand 
‘what I mean about developing 
Sesibilities of the old farm.” 
hey went, a few weeks later. 
B sons exerted themselves to 
§ their visit a pleasant one, but 
ta few days that seemed to start 
‘like a trip into Fairyland, they 
i to be conscious of some of the 
tks. The pleasant apartment 
i¢ Carsons lacked the abundant, 
wded space to which they were 
istomed. The crowds, crowds 
s which at first had interested 
as a huge, impersonal mass be- 
@ resolve i into a variety of 


units. 
WY mingled with the subway 
os, pet the surging, BS voege 
igs during rush hours. ey say 
tity floundered helplessly and de- 
alized in a great snowstorm. It 
ia big snowstorm, sure enough, but 
on the farm it would but have 
a new beauties to the landscape 
really inconveniencing the Gil- 
# more than a little snow would 
Pa a 
|The City and the Farm 
rstand what you mean,” said 
“Gilmore when the visit to the 
ras ending and he and Carson 
a the oy aga pegs don’t 
! at's going p our 
on there on the farm. We have 
Hardships and discomforts, too, 
0 city folks wouldn’t stand for 


| Tm mg: said Carson, “that 

hmake that old place so com- 

} and attractive that a body 

¥ Pry you folks away. If you 

lave got a little different idea 

Ab to the city. that 
i or 


make it er, ma you 
Some of the possibilities of the 


age 
ae 


ones, clearing away all the wr yates d 
accumulations that had sort of n 
left for the next owner to take care 
of and using plenty of fresh paint 
and whitewash wherever there were 
old surfaces to be renewed. : 
“That will just give you the setting 
for the new home you’re to have. But 
before you start painting and so on, 
think whether there isn’t some place 
where P ogg been wishing for a long 
time -that you had a doorway cut 
through or a window widened -or 
added—the stairway straightened— 
things like that which make all the 


_difference in the world in the attrac- 


tiveness of your rooms and are just a 
small item when you come to getting 
them fixed the way you want them. 


It’s Electricity You Need 


“While you’re remodeling, have your 
house wired for electricity and put in 
one of these small electric machines 
that will give me your own electricity. 
That’s what I’ve tried to tell you be- 
fore—it’s electricity you need out 
there to give you nine-tenths of the 
things you call modern conveniences 
such as we have here. ; 

“With that electric plant you'll 
have not only electric lights as good 
as we have, but you'll have electric 
power to help out with many «jobs 
around the place. There’s lots more 
use for electric power about the farm 
home than there is in a city home. 
Out there you can use it to run .an 
electric pressure system and pump all 
the water you need about the build- 
ings, for the kitchen, for your own 
bathroom, for sprinkli g the garden 
and I guess you won’t object to having 
it down at the barn for the stock, too. 

“There’s a kerosene heater you can 
use in connection with the pees 
system, a heater that uses only a little 
fuel but it gives you the long-dreamed- 
of ‘hot-and-cold’ running water right 
out there on the farm. So what does 
that leave you in the way of modern 
home features to be desired? There’s 
modern electric light, hot and cold run- 
ning water, electric power for chores 
and for running machines like churns, 
washing machines, cream separators, 
orgs sa and the like, there’s heat 

or an electric iron on ironing day, for 

the toaster, percolator—and there’s a 
mighty sense of satisfaction at having 
these comforts all around you, just 
waiting for you to reach out and put 
them into being. 

“What do you say, Mrs. Gilmore?” 
Carson concluded, confident of what 
her response would be. : 

“I can see every improvement you’ve 
suggested,” said Mrs. Gilmore without 
a trace of disappointment over a ban- 
ished dream of city life. “I’m anxious 
to get back home and get started mak- 
ing them realities.” 

‘That’s right,” encouraged Carson, 
“keep the vision and get ready to real- 
ize these things as soon as you can. No 
need to do without them any longer.” 


Should Hurry Away 


Ill tell you something,” 
dropping his voice and glancing at 
Mrs. Carson as though about to tell 
a big secret, “I haven’t been guess- 
ing at these things. I’ve been look- 
ing them up and the more I look the 


“Now, 


more I f hg: folks are doing a | 


mighty sensible thing. There are too 
many folks breaking into the city, 
where there ought to be a lot of folks 
hurrying to get away. Don’t you be 
surprised if you have some neighbors 
out there soon. There’s the old Jerry 
Mills farm above you, needing just 
such a rejuvenation as a ing 
to give your place and I’m thinkin 3 
may fore another sp rolis 
‘round that the Carsons say 
good-bye to Broadway and come out 
and help you light up your county 


much to say before about the matter, 
now spoke Mf and declared that such 
a plan would just suit her fine. 

















Little Stories 
from Real Life 


Over F bur Years Outdoors 


Geo. L. Croll, Franklin, Ohio, writes us: 


“It is nothing to my credit, but it be of in- 
Race bentrnen Aird Sern Boneh — ARR 
Magneto has been making good for over four years, 
on an engine out-doors with only an old cover 
thrown over it part of the time.” 


That’s just it—the thorough dependability of the 


MAG NETO 


Under the most unfavorable conditions, and its 
longer life—that’s why 85 percent of all manufac- 
i using make-and-break igni- 

equipment 


+ 


There is no substitute 
for WEBSTER Ignition 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A 


VAN FLEET ROLLER SPRAYER 
er OU “td Slaton nin Spray 





1920 Model—laty Sees side, owes Peppninion, es wk agitator 
ulley, ete., on le “C” ou iller pump shown 
ya in front of spray pump. any size desired. 


Send For Circulars Giving Full Injormation . Satisfaction Guaranteed 
THE VAN FLEET COMPANY, Florence Villa, Fia. 
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Our high pressure 
i all the juice with 











Press will 
e anil fats peotitabie cide: 


r. 
money pressing for your 


um power 
es 15 to 400 


pesrels a day, suitable for 
ual and merchant 
service. 























Where “New-Way” Runs Sprayer 


Unbelievable records are being produced in orchards where 
spraying is done with “New-Way” power. The new “New-Way’s” high 
pressure power delivery is so even and steady, even on steepest hilt- 
sides, that the spraying is thorough even in the cracks of the bark. 
The hidden destroyers are killed. Uncertain, fluctuating power means 


inefficient spraying. Better fruit"growers know the 


eart of the 


sprayer is the engine. They know the final “New-Way” is incompara- 

bly superior. They know its use means better fruit and bigger profits. 
The “New-Way” has Bosch Magneto ignition, automobile float- 

feed carburetor, burns gasoline or kerosene, is absolutely the light- 

est weight heavy duty ready-to-run engine made, and is free of 

water troubles because it is air-cooled. This new model has dozens 

of exclusive features—extra values. Government tests officially 

proved the “New-Way’s” vast superiority. Does 

allfarm work upto5h. p. Hasexcessive strength for 

life time service. Write for descriptive folder F-20, 


iE ( Moror COMPANY 
Tar Ge WBY. Here GS.A, 


The ‘‘New-Way’’ woes and gone right on gasoline 











A Blow at Profiteering 


$2.48 7+ 


of real 
honest built work 
shoes. Sounds im- 
possible but it is 
trueand the best part 

of it is that you do 

not have to send 
any money to 


The d 
think of i 
self is 





[res tdent~ 
Suspenders 
for conyfort 


oo yy ] 
~eeegar a 6| 


Every pair guar 














Boston 


Garter 
Vs 


GEORGE 
FROST Co. 


MAKERS 

BOSTON 

HOW TO KEEP CHICKS GROWING. 
Prevent Lice and Mites-Save Feed. - 
The simple methods tised successfully by the 

American Poultry Expériment Station are given 


in a free 16-page bulletin which will be sent free 
to every reader who writes before all are gone. 


Write T. E. Quisenberry, ‘Dept. 1048, Kansas City, Mo. 

Read the advertiggments in this issue 
and mention American Fruit Grower when 
writing advertisers. —. 
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BEAUTIFYING 
THE HOME AND 
GROUNDS 


B39 MARY LEE ADAMS 


























upon request. 


the home grounds. 


Chicago, IIl. 





A free, individual landscape plan 
free upon request to any subscriber who sends a rough sketch of | 
Indicate location and size of buildings and extent of 
area to be planted. State wiat amount ‘4 
flowers or trees. Address Mary Lee A 


TT" OUR readers we will mail a book on ornamental planting, 


ou expect to spend on gs 





THE PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS 

Among the many competitive let- 
ters on beautifying the home grounds 
which were entered in the AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER prize contest, the three 
successful ones will be published. Our 
only regret is that many excellent let- 
ters had to be discarded. 

It is delightful to see the keen in- 
terest in natural beauty which is 
deeply felt by so great a number of 
our readers. This must play a power- 


ful part in spreading the 2 
beautiful home grounds. 7 
The three prize winners are; 


Mrs. F. O. Zabell, Mahopee 


N. Y. 

Mrs. Cora J. Sheppard, Shiloh, Wi 

A. K. Fisher, Oakwood 
N. Y. l k * 
Owing to lack of space, not all) 
these letters can be published ‘S 
but each one will appear in suc 
numbers of the AMERICAN 
GROWER. 


By Mrs. F. O. Zabell, New York a 
changed the grounds into a wildemamme 


A few years ago, when the failing 
health of one of the members of our 
family circle made it imperative to 
have a complete change of environ- 
ment and an opportunity to live in the 
open, we began to take automobile 
tours into the countryside to seek a 
place that would meet the conditions 


Severe pruning of fruit trees anda 
moval of rank growth cleared 
landscape considerably. Cutting 

the surplus growth of ampelg 
veitchii from the windows, 
the unkempt appearance. Old shi 
and rosebushes were pruned @ 


Bee 





The House was a Stately Structure with Time-Mellowed Walls 


necessary for the well-being of our 
ailing one. We wished it also to con- 
form to the requirements of the rest 
of the household. 
Discouraged b 
in locating the place of our hopes an 
dreams, we were about to pure 
one that “might be made to serve our 
specific needs when, in an inspired 


our lack of success 


’ moment, we decided like Robert Bruce 


to try once again. On this final tour 
we came suddenly upon a house that, 
though neglected, was of such rare 
charm and unusual type that it far 
exceeded our wildest expectations. 
Surprised and soul-satisfied, we in- 
ro ad felt that our quest had 
en 


The house, a stately, stone structure 
with time-mellowed, vineclad walls, re- 
sembling a mediaeval castle, rose from 
a sloping, grassy knoll that seemed es- 
pecially created for it, and round 
about the everlasting hills formed a 
natural setting for this rare ae ag 
veritable fairy castle in f 

That this place had been the home 
of persons of wealth and culture. was 
evident, though years of neglect had 


coaxed into a semblance of thelr 
mer beauty. Pe 
A catalpa tree, mountain #@ 
some fine old maples that on ¢ 
survey seemed out of place. 


d brought into the picture by judi 


placing smaller trees and shim 
as to secure a gradual and B 
grading of foliage to fit natural 
pe “om gry scheme. 2 
ext in order came the cleam 
what was once a hardy bord 
was now overgrown with weeds 
of the valley, hemerocallis, — 
glow, and peonies (that had # 
the encroachment of weeds @ 
devastating hands of plant-piray 
despoil deserted gardens) whem: 
from entangling growth took 
new — of Rg ead b 
perennials and hardy 8, 
and massed as to color and kine 
planted with a central idea @ 
Besides being renewed pay 
and mentally ourselves, we # 
Se pieens bad 2 seal Bowe am 
surroundings, and ac@ 
fuller knowledge, a deeper 
tion and a greater love of na 





will be furnigi if 


ms, American Fruit Grower, 


Making Over an Old Home | 
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A Dainty Frock for 
It is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 
12 years. A 10-year size will 
% yards of 27-inch material. 
ie may be developed without 
ase. It is attractive in voile, 
fepe, batiste, organdie, ging- 
brey, gabardine, poplin, silk 
Embroidery, ribbon or 
i be good for trimming. The 
May be in wrist or elbow length. 
3317, A New and Stylish 
lesign. It is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
4, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
A 88-inch size will require 
ids of 42-inch material. 
@nd fancy silk or satin braided 
Mitache or with floss would be 
we for this model. It is also 
WF velveteen, taffeta, velours, 
jersey cloth, faille or broad 
he width of the skirt at the 
Spout 1% yard. 
8 3309. A Popular Style. Pat- 
% is here depicted. It is cut 
12, 14 and 16 years. A H- 


year size will require 5% yards of 27- 
inch material. 

Plafd gingham in green and white 
with facings of white linen would be 
good for this design. Taffeta, serge, 
gabardine, sateen, challie, shantung, 
organdie, and voile are also nice for 
its development. 


Pattern 3291. A Dainty Dress for a 
Little Girl. Pattern 3291 is here illus- 
trated. It is cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 
8 years. A 4-year size will require 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. 

White voile is here shown with trim- 
ming of embroidery, lacé and insertion. 
Chambrey, gingham, calico, lawn, dim- 
ity, silk, repp and poplin are nice also 
for this frock. j 

Patterns 3315, 3318. A Pepular. Coat 
Suit. The skirt is cut in 7 sizes; 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 86 inches waist 
measure, The coat is cut in 8 sizes: 
82, 34, 86, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 bust 
measure. 
instance, with braiding for decoration. 
Serge, heather mixtures, taffeta, vel- 
veteen and satin could be used. The 
width of the skirt at the foot is about 
1% yards. To make the suit for me- 
dium~ size will require 7 yards of 40- 
inch material. This illustration calls 
for two separate patterns. 

CATALOGUE NOTICE 

Send 15c in silver or stamps for our 
Up-To-Date Fall and Winter 1920-1921 
Catalogue, containing over 500 designs 
of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s pat- 
terns, a concise and comprehensive ar- 
ticle on dressmaking, also some points 
for the needle (illustrating 30 of the 
various, simple stitches) all valuable to 
the home dressmaker. 





orders to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Pattern Dept., CHICAGO 


ND 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERN 
Price 15c Each 


DEPT. 
FRUIT GROWER, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


~ You can hear Sousa’s Band any 


day when you have a Victrola 














Your home, wherever it may be, is 
right on the line of march of Sousa’s 
Band—of Pryor’s Band, Conway’s, 
Vessella’s, U. S. Marine, Garde Republi- 
caine of France, Black Diamonds of 
London, of the greatest bands of all the 
world, And every band plays as it goes 
marching.by—on the Victrola. Plays the 
very music you want to hear and gives 
you the same thrill! 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to us for 
catalogs and name of nearest Victor dealer, 


Page 


VICTROLA 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF, 








Wool velour was used in this 





You can be 
th-bound 


clo’ 
tells how I cured 


f years. 
5 00 Bocas Building 


} 
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cured. Send 10 cents for 288 
ing and Stuttering. It 
and Stutter- 


on 
ter ant, 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE. 
- id 


Al 
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Wrist Watch Given 





a valve and cook 


ei caitue 








cents for which send me the following: 
Pattern No 
Pattern No 





yy FA Hiscox Chetan. Wo 
DRY YOUR 
and Vegetables by steam in two 











ve the pattern number and the correct size. 
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Yes Sir- 
We made this cigarette 
to meet your taste! 


Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos 
win you on merits. Camels blend per- 


mits you 


like without tiring your ‘taste, 


And, you'll make a quick note that 
Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


You'll 


compare Camels: with any ciga- 
rette in the world at any price! 


ee! 


Camels 


have everything 


any smoker ever had on his 
mind about an ideal ciga- 
rette—wonderful full-bodied 

~ mellow-mildness and a fla- 
vor as refreshing as it is 
new and delightful. 


Camels quality and Cam- 
els expert blend of -choice 


to smoke as liberally as you 


prove our say-so when you 





Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to advertisers. 





A Profitable Orchard. 
By E. H. Burson, New York 
EAR my home here in Monroe 
county, N. Y., is an o 
containing 249 ‘trees. that 
should be of interest to many reader's * 
of the AMERICAN Fruit Grower. The 
trees in this orchard were set in the 
spring of 1874, and were planted 35 
feet apart. The varieties are 93 
Baldwin, 75 Roxbury Russet, 49 King, 
four Cooper’s Market and 10 of mis- 
cellaneous varieties for home use. 

When the orchard had been 10 years 
set, 69 of the Roxbury Russet trees 
were top-grafted to Hubbardston Non- 
such. The orchard has never received 
an application of barn yard manure 
or commercial fertilizer, but a small 
flock of sheep has had the run of it 
all summer. 

During the last 35 years, no culti- 
vation has been given the trees. A 
power sprayer is used, and the trees 
are sprayed herenanly three times in 
the early summer. rom 10 to 15 
swarms of bees are hived near the or- 
chard. Practically no pruning has 
been done since the year 1885, 

Now for the Returns 


The trees began to produce fairly 
in the year 1888 but it was not until 
1894 that what might be considered as 
commercial crops were produced. 
Since that date a careful record has 
been kept of the production and the 
prices at which the fruit was sold. 
The orchard has failed but twice since 
1894, The following are the returns, 
year by year in pounds: 





2,770,548 

For the season of 1920, if the bloom 
and setting of the fruit is an indica- 
tion, there will be a record crop. When 





‘able to garner 
annually for 27 years, less th 
years. The returns from the ¢ 
are excellent, when we consider 
this section ‘is not what might 
termed in the apple belt. It %, 

rleang ; 


c= that orchards in O 
ayne counties of the same age m 
make a pretty good sh 


same number of years. But thee 
tion is, can any of them beat it?” 


Epitor’s Note—We will 
glad to hear from anyone who hy 
similar record to the above, pay 
larly if that record shows any jm 
regular or heavy annual produ 


ND HO MOH 
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Consumers 
Dept.0S84 1014 W. Congress 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate, 15 Cents Per Word 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


AGENTS: MASON SOLD 18 SPRAYERS AND 

Autowashers -one Saturday; profits $2.50 
each; square deal; particulars free. Rusler 
Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 


SALESMEN LIVING IN GOOD FARMING 
communities to sell nationally advertised, 
improved type of product in general use on 
every farm as part of its necessary equip- 
ment and improvement. This is a strictly 
high class product backed by large manu- 
facturer. Only men who will take an active 
interest and devote time to the work’ need 
apply. Liberal commission. Address L. C., 
American Fruit Grower, Chicago, II. 


SALESMAN WANTED IN EVERY TOWN TO 

sell the finest proposition today as a side- 
line. Big money. Up-To-Date Merchant, Inc., 
157 W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—RELIABLE MAN TO ACT AS 

district superintendent to book orders for 
fruit and ornamental trees, roses and shrub- 
bery and engage subagents; exclusive _terri- 
tory; pay weekly. Apply at once. C. H. 
Weeks Nursery Co., Newark, New York State. 














RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS EARN 

from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 84, Standard Busitiess Training Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
COMMERCIAL ORCHARD, 40 ACRES, ONE 
mile from railroad town. Ark Black, De- 


licious, Stayman, Grimes, bearing first crop. 
Old and alone. Wm. Thorniey, Norfork, Ark. 


MICHIGAN FRUIT FARMS. ALL SIZES. 

Many bargains. Write for free lista, Zander 
Bros., “Fruit Farm Specialists,’”’ Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. ‘ « 


FOR -SALE—BEST APPLE ORCHARDS IN 

Ozarks. Price reasonable. Terms. Lands 
suitable for orchards, cheap. W. F, Reeves, 
Marshall, Ark. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, CENTER OF A 
great farming . Write for free 
agricultural booklet, Board of Commerce, 


Shawnee, Oklahoma, 























WANTED FOR A 460-ACRE PROPOSITION. 

Horticulturist that thoroughly understands 
the care of newly planted trees. Give refer- 
ences and full particulars. W. E. Schmick, 
Hamburg, Pa. ; , 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 

owner buys gold initi for his auto. You 
Charge $1.50, make $1.36. Ten dail 





orders y 
easy. for particulars. ree samples. 
oe Monogram Co., pepe 92. Ridge, — 


FOR SALE—BEARING APPLE AND PEACH 
orchard of 2,000 trees. Easy terms to man 

of experience. Henry P. Corwith, Saluda, N. C. 

35 ACRE FRUIT M ON STATE ROAD, 
25 miles to Bal re (nation’s best mar- 

ket). All tillable; a in 

Beautiful poems: . impro 





estminster, “M 





GOOD LAND ON CREDIT 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOU IN KAL- 

kaska and Antrim counties, Mich. Make a 
home on hardwood land growing big crops 
$15 to 


of clover, alfaifa, grains, potatoes, etc, 
$35 per acre. BHasy terms. 
Schools, churches, 
your own home. Booklet free. 
Co., Z1266 First National Bank Bidg., 
cago, Til. 


10 to 160 acres. 
railroads, markets. Own 
Swigart Land 
Chi- 





NURSERY, WELL ESTABLISHED iN THE 
Sunny South, year round working condi- 
tions, plenty labor; shipping season Oct. to 
tools and 
equipment go with land. Bearing groves of 
or- 

if taken soon. 


June from open ground; stock, 


pecan, persimmon, peach, plum, grapes, 
anges, etc. $15,000 terms, 


Gulf Coast Nurseries, Grand Bay, Ala. 





VIRGINIA. ORCHARDS AND 


very reasonable. 


tiful country. State wants and get descrip- 


tions. Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


FARMS IN 
best fruit and farming sections. Prices. 
Healthful climate and beau- 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE VIRGINIA FRUIT SIZHER, 

yourself for twenty dollars. Ha 
use. Now used by colleges and ral 
educational work; accurate, simpli, 
Blueprints, packing pamphlet, 
hooklets, five dollars, Growers 
invented. Money back if dis 
Starcher, Auburn, Alabama. 


WE COLLECT ACCOUNTS, NOTE 
anywhere in world. No che a 
collect. May’s Collection Agency, ™ 
Kentucky. eee 
FOR SALE CHEAP—CANNING OV 
Hot water. Best makes for 
market canning. Albert Daily, ™ 
Ohio. od 
READ THE RABBIT JOURNAL, * 
cis, Wis. Two years $1.00. ™ 
scription 265c. it 
MILK GOATS—WRITE GEORGE 
sham, 2916 East Central, Wic 























PLANTS, TREES AND SEEDS 





FOR 

from grower. 
quantity. 
ence, First National Bank, Roswell, 
Mitcheti, Roswell, N.~M. 


E. 


SALE—ALFALFA SEED DIRECT 
Thoroughly recleaned. Any 
Samples, prices on request. Refer- 
w. 





t |THE WONDERFUL BRODBECK CHERRY. 
Trees for sale, 


Write for history. 8. 8. Brodbeck, Gallatin, 


. Twice the size of others. 





Missouri. 


ATTENTION—FRUIT AND POTS 

ers and shippers. For sizers, sore 
elevators, packing house supp | 
Price Manufacturing Co., Inc., 1am 
ington, 


FORDS RUN 34 MILES PER GAM 
~ our 1920 carburetors. Use che@ 
kerosene. 


or half easy 
I power. Styles for all 
slow in high gear. Attach — 
profits for agents. Money back 
days’ trial. Air-Friction Carbu 
294 Madison Ave., Dayton, Ohig 














F] Due to the self-adjusting hitch— 


q in” nor “hop out” of the ground. 
| tts John Deere bottoms insure 


‘doubt, that John Deere was 


peully 


Have You Seen 


That | 


ew John Deere Plow? | 





Because it is built of new-process 
John Deere steel, the No. 40 40 


weighs less than the 
average horse-drawn 
sulky plow; 


pulls extremely light= 
a real fuel saver; 


stands the strains under 
all conditions we its 
beams are guaranteed 
not tobend or break. 





an exclusive John Deere featuro 
= bottoms run true and levcl ct 
all depths — they neither “noso - 





} good work. 








OU have been hearing 
for some time, no 


‘building anew plow espe- 
for the Fordson 


Richens you are one of the 
‘many farmers who asked 


fe build such 
Pow. 

Eeeepe you are one of the 

any who have gone to 


‘fb Deere dealers with 


= query: “When can I 
@ that John Deere plow 
ilt especially for the 


3 g on?” 


Jet 


oF 


Deere specialists took 
sir time in building the 


2: ow. They had the John 


fre reputation to con- 


from a John Deere plow. 


; Their task was to give the 
_ user the benefit of such per- 


_ formancebehindhis Fordson 
_ tractor—to fit a John Deere- 
_ quality plow to the Fordson 
_ 88 carefully as a good tailor 
- fits a suit of clothes to a 


% "The plow is now ready. It 
has beef: branded with the 
famous John Deere trade- 


_ mark of quality. It is called 


| the John Deere No. 40. 


Here Are Features 


‘ That You have been 


Wanting 
Imagine a two-bottom trac- 
plow that is lighter than 


‘the average horse-drawn 


It's Built Especially = 


for the Fordson Tractor 


' —a tractor plow that pulls 


so light that it soon pays for 
itself in lower fuel consurnp- 
tion, greater acreage per 
day, minimum wear on the 
tractor—in all the factors 
that mean lower plowing 
cost per acre— 


—a. tractor plow that has 
this desirable light weight 
and light draft plus tre- 
mendous strength—beams 
that are guaranteed not to 
bend or break; frame con- 
struction that stands cll of 
the strain of utilizing the 
tractor’s power under all 


The No. 40 fits the alin The 
No. 45 is built for use with ANY 
“two-plow” tractor. 
Those ate important fea- 
tures of the No. 40 that you 

are sure to appreciate. 

Beams, braces and axles 
are made of a new process, 
John Deere steel that com- 
bines the desired lightness 
with the necessary ctrength. 


It’s the Plow with the 
Self-adjusting Hitch 
The No. 40 has a seff- 
adjusting hitch—an amas 

ant advantage in 
with the Fordson. 
Wh just 
lever, the hitch point auto- 


matically regulates itself to 
the correct line of draft. 
That meansthat thebottoms 
run true and level at all 
depths, doing uniformly 
good worl a!l the time. 


It means that there is no 
undue wear on shares be- 
cause of bottoms “sledding” 
or “running on their nose”; 
no worry or loss of time over 
hitch adjustments. 


The self-adjusting hitch is 


exclusively a John Deere 
feature. Any plow for use 
with the Fordson needs it, 
but—no other plow has it. 


John. Deere Bottoms 
do Good Work; | 
Wear Well 


The No. 40 is 

with genuine John Deere 
bottoms—the bottoms that 
scour, wear well and make 
good seed beds. 

These bottoms include both 
Steel and chilled types in a 


‘variety of shapes to meet 


dificorent requirements. 

Tho shares are quick de- 
tachable—lonsen one nut to 
remove a share: tighten the 
same nut and the share is 
on tight. 

The power lift of the No. 40 
issimple, strong and positive. 
It works perfectly. The 
lifting parts moveonly when 
the plow is being raised or 
lowered—practically no 
wear. 


This is the Plow the 
Fordson Needs — 


If you ere planning. to buy 
a Fordson tractor, it will 


Se 


The ‘aisles will give you 
pulling power. It will be 
up to the plow you buy to 
apply that power, Re- 
member that, no matter 
how well a tractor may do 
its part, the plowing outfit 
is no better than its plow— 
just as no knife is better 
than its blade. You need 
the best plow you can get. 
The No. 40 may be on dis- 
play in your town now. If 
it isn’t it soon will be. Get 
acquainted with it  thor- 
oughly before you buy your 
tractor. 


The best place to judge the 
No. 40 is in the field. 
Watch it at work and see 
for yourself how wonder- 
fully light it pulls; how 
simple and strong the hot- 
riveted frameconstructionis; 
how theself-adjusting hitch 
keeps the bottoms running 
true and level at all times, 
and how the bottoms scour, 
pulverize and turn the soil 
in that John Deere way— 
the way the practical farmer 
wants it done. e 


Another Plow for 
ANY “Two-Plow” 
Tractor 


Ifyou are planning to buy 
a “two plow” tractor other 
than the Fordson you will 
be interested in the John 
Deere No. 45. This plow 
is exactly like the No. 40, 
except that it has a flexibie 
hitch and rear furrow wheel. 
It has the fuel-saving light 
draft, the strain-resisting 
strength, and the seed bed- 
making qualities of the 
No, 40. It is adaptable for 
use with any standard two- 
plow tractor. 

Askusto send you freebooklets 


describing these lighter, stronger 
plows for “+wo-plow” tractors. 


= JOHN DEERE 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber O, 


A Spray Hose That You Can Depend On 


In every fruit-growing section of America, 
Goodyear Monterey Spray Hose is doing its work 
economically and with steadfast dependability. 


Built to meet the service required, this standard 
spray hose does not develop leaks, cracks or 
bursts, holds high and sudden pecosures, and 
lasts a long time. 


cz 

It is lined with a rubber tube, factory-tested for 
maximum strength and specially com- 
pounded to resist the rotting action of spraying 
chemicals. 


The cover too is remarkably strong. It withstands 









































severe abrasion—across rough, lumpy ground; 
through fences and hedges; around trees, wagons 
and trucks. 


Yet, with all of its enduring toughness, Good- 
year Monterey Spray Hose is unusually light, 
being in fact a one man hose. 


These are the reasons why Goodyear Monterey 
Spray Hose, built to protect our good name, is 
being used by a large number of American fruit 
growers. For further information write to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
































SPRAY HOSE 








